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THE ROMANCE OF _  ISTORY. 


THE ROCK OF THE FORT. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


“ Love will enter in whare it darna well be seen '” 


Own the twenty-sixth day of March, 1594, the city of Rouen pe. 
sented a scene of very unusual bustle. The marquis of Rosny, bet- 
ter known as the duke of Sully, had arrived from Paris; and it was 
expected that the brave and honest Admiral Villars, whose interest 
carried with it not only Rouen, but the s.hole of the country of 
Caux, would publickly declare for the king. The civil war had spent 
its fury; the conqueror had declared himself, since it was necessary, 
to be of the religion of the majority of the people, and thus both of 
the contending parties triumphed; the terrible League was fading 
away upun the osinen of France, like some phantom of the mght 
before the rising sun; and men threw away their dripping swords, 
and, with voices still hoarse with the shouts of war, cried, “* Vive 
Henri Quatre a 

The grand square of Rouen and the adjacent streets, on this occa- 
sion, were filled to overtlowing, and still the population of the sur- 
rounding country continued to pour into the reservoir. The river, 
which runs past the city, glittered in the vernal sun; and the happy 
faces which crowded its banks and rushed tumultuously across its 
wooden bridges, seemed to have caught the reflection. Large par- 
ties, of all ranks, were continually seen through the trees descending 
the rocks, where the broad and rapid stream first bursts upon the 
view of the spectator; while the joyful shouts of the men and the 
playful screams of the village lasses, clad in the picturesque costume 
of the country, as they chased one another down the steep, at once 
gladdened and confused the ear. 

The gallant admiral of France, ag yet holding for the League, and 
the ostensible enemy of his king, with the Baron de Medavy and 
the President de Bognemare, surrounded by the authorities and 
troops of the town, were posted in the grand square ; and as Rosny 
appeared with a guard of honour, so great was the crowd, that he 
had much difficulty in obtaining entrance. When at length, how- 
ever, he was sufficiently near, he pronounced an address to the ad- 
miral, reminding him that the king was now a catholick ; and, as 
there was no longer any pretext for disaffection, that it was his duty, 
as a good subject, to show his zeal and loyalty. 

Villars, in his reply, declared that he was already, in his heart, the 
faithful servant of his majesty, and that he was anxious to prove it 
by receiving, at the hands of the —y the white scarf, which ought 
to be the badge no longer of a party, but of the country. He was 
accordingly girded with the royal emblem, and the bystanders bent 
eagerly forward to hear his speech on so important and interesting 
an occasion. The noise occasioned by the movement sunk into 
profound silence. 

“ Allons mormeu!” ered the brave admiral, with an eloquence more 
home and pithy than that of Demosthenes; “allons morte! the 
League is nothing more than that we all ery, God save the king!” AN 
shout burst simultaneously from the multitude; and, mingling with 
the deep tones of the men, the voices of the women and children 
rose shrilly into the air, as they all cried, “God save the king!’ In 
an instant, the sound was joined by the pealing of the great bell of 
the city, followed by all the others, and this by the thunder of artil 
lery, from the fort and batteries ; “ the whole forming a noise,” says 
Sully, “ fit to inspire terrour, if the general sentiment of joy had al- 
lowed any one to observe, that there was not a house in the city 
which did not shake to its foundation.” 

“These bells,” said he to the governour, “remind us that we ought 
to ge and return thanks to God in the church of Notre Dame ;” and 
the motion being received with becoming applause, the church was 
soon crowded, and its venerable roof rang to the solemn hymn of 
Te Deum, which was followed by high-mass. 

Among the spectators of the ceremony in the square, there had 
been a horseman, who apparently had ridden a considerable dis- 
tance to witness it; but who, after all, could scarcely be said to be 
in time, as, in the outskirts of the crowd, he was unable to obtain 
more than a very imperfect view of the principal personages. He 
was a young, indeed, a very young man, although this could searcely 
have been discovered on casual observation: his figure, although 
fully the middle height, being singularly athletck and trimly-formed, 
ond tis face flushed with the dark, ruddy colour, which the action 
of foreign climates, or rough weather, imparts to fair complexions 
His horse was a good, serviceable roadster, such as a gentleman 
would by no means disdain to travel on: and, through the dust 
which covered the dress of the rider, it might have been discovered, 
that, although far from likely to be a rich man, he yet laid claim to 
a certain rank and consideration in society. Not many, indeed, on 
observing his air and manner, would have been unwilling to allow 
him a due share of polite respect: and the few, whose moral per- 
ceptions were lost in their devotion to fine clothes, found a certain 
something in the stranger's eve, which extorted the deference from 
their prudence which was grudged by their vanity. 

The young man certainly seemed to be an interested, but not alto- 
gether a pleased spectator. His less amiable feelings, however, were 
eccasionally subdued in the course of the ceremony, and at its con- 
clusion, he joined, as if involuntarily, in the shout of “God save the 
king!” with an honesty of enthusiasm and a loudness of lungs not 
excelled by those of any of his neighbours; when it was over, how- 
ever, he scemed half to repent his condescension 

“Pshaw"” said he, in a grumbling voice of sohloquy, “what a 
noise we are making here! and yet, I dare say, if one knew all, 
there are few except Villars himself who are paid for the piping. 
What would this day have been, but for me? Who broke off the 
negotiations between these two parties? and who again, by a sin- 
vle word of his mouth, enabled the king to talk in a voice, to which 
even the admiral could not affect deafness? Why, I, simple Sieur 
de Boisrose ; and here I stand, shouting ull I am hoarse, for Heari 
of Navarre, who thus profits by my prowess, without acknowledging 
the service, even by a bow—and in honour of the Admiral Villars, 
who is now reaping the fruite of my labour—and of the vagabond 
Rosny, by whose counsels I am set aside and forgotten! Ay, shout, 
shout, ye ragamuffins, out with it—huzza! I pray heaven ye be all 











as well rewarded as myself!’ The Sieur de Boisrose then turned 
his horse in high dudgeon, and putting him up at a hostelry near the 
river-side, sought to wreak his vengeance on the good things at the 
table d’héte, which was supplied with an abundance worthy of the 
patronage it that day received. 

Having slept indifferently well for a disappointed man, he set out 
betimes the next morning for Louveirs, leaving his enemy, Rosny, 
enjoying his good fortune, the whole town preparing to go to his 
hotel in procession, for the purpose of presenting him with a vase of 
silver gilt, worth three thousand crowns. 

Boisrose journeved leisurely along the road, concerting within bhim- 
self a plan for bespeaking the king's attention to his affairs. He 
knew little of the court, or royalty, and was quite bewildered as to 
the proper method of reminding a crowned head of a service, and 
claiming the performance of a promise. All he knew was, that in- 
terest went farther than merit; and that a letter from his old ac- 
quaintance, Rollet, the governour of Louviers, who had always been 
a stanch royalist, was more likely to be attended to by Henri 
Quatre, than an unsupported appheation from himself It was for 
the purpose of obtaimng this document, that he had taken Louviers 
on his way to Paris from Feschamp, a fortress on the borders of 
the sea. 

On reaching the town, he rode up to an inn and dismounted; but 
a great lord, with a retinue several hundred yards long. having just 
arrived at the same house, it was some time before the unattended 
traveller could find any one condescending enough to take charge of 
his horse. Boisrose, however, was amply consoled for the neglect 
for a fortunate idea had struck him as he gazed on the splendour of 
the other's equipage. 

“Who knows,” thought he, “ what may be the character of this 
personage? Can it be that all great lords are mean, selfish and ty- 
rannical? I will not beheve it. He has an honest look, and IT will 
trust him with my story. Ob, if he but takes the affair in hand! 
hus mterest, 1 am convinced, is worth a hundred of Rollet’s, and I 
shall be sure to prosper.”’ 

The person thus selected for a patron by the traveller, was a man 
apparently about thirty-five ; his features were sharp, and there was! 
as much shrewdness in the expression as was consistent with an 
appearance of integnty. He was dressed ina coat of mail, over 
which was thrown a rich mantle; and his remarkably fine, oval 
beard, hung gracefully over a double frill, which, in the fashion of 
the day, encircled his neck 

In pursuance of his resolution, Boisrose waited upon the stranger, 
and was received with a frankness and affability which made him 
feel quite athome. In a few minutes, he had told his name and 
business, and his patron elect catechised him on the subject like one 
accustomed to business 

“1 recollect the circumstance,” said he, “ very well, although not 
all the details. You are the gentleman who, unassisted except by 
the companions you prevailed upon to accompany you, surprised 
the fortress of Feschamp in a manner so daring, as to be almost in- 
credible. The singular dangers attending your adventure, | remem- 
ber, made my head giddy but to hear of: and all men said that you 
must have been prompted to the enterprise either by love or mad- 
ness." The young man blushed. 

“It matters not,” said he, “as for that; by the aid of heaven and 
my comrades, L achieved what I attempted. Being then in the in- 
terest of the League, as every good catholick should have been, I 
otiered my capture to Admural Villars, on condition of being made 
governour of the fort. The admiral, on hearig that so important 
a place had fallen into his hands, broke off the negotiations he had 
commenced with the king; but, instead of making any direct and 
honest reply to the terms IT had proposed, sent Ins troops to take 
possession. This maddened me, and, learning at the instant that 
Henri had come over to the true faith, I felt myself absolved from 
all obedience to the League, which, indeed, was never to be respected 
for its persons, bat solely for its religious purpose; and I proposed 
the same terms to hum.” 

“Well, and how sped you ?” 

“The terms were acce pte a” 

* And you became governour of Feschamp ?”’ 

“As much,” said the traveller, grinding his teeth, “as you are 
covernour of purgatory! I was inveigled out of the fortress, which, 
with the assistance of my brave comrades, I might bave held agaimst 
one half of France, by Marshal Biron. He promsed me, in the 
king’s name, ample indemmificanon, of which, up to this good hour, 
I have heard nothing more; and now, I presume, the marshal has 
as little ability as his master has inclination, to keep the promise, for 
I was myself witness, no longer ago than yesterday, to a ceremony 
which gives virtually up to Admiral Villars—who has no cause to 
love me—not only Feschamp, but the whole country of Caux.” 

“This is a strange story,” remarked the grandee; “our roval 
master has always been reported great and hountful.”’ 

* And so he may be,” said Boisrose; ‘but a word in your ear 

he has a pack of rascals behind him, who whisper poison.” 

“Whom do you accuse ?” 

“Why, the hang-dog Rosny, alone, is enough to undo fifty kings! 
Do you know him? No, you do not; or you would be at no loss 
to guess who was at the bottom, when muischef was brewing. He 
is the veriest viper on the face of the earth--a cheating, cozening, 
slandernng, lying—ah, vagabond! if he were bat here!” and Bois 
rose, with flushing cheek and swelling temples, clenched lis hands 
in his patron's face, while he stamped upon the floor with rage and 
disdain. The grandee smiled gravely at the young man’s warmth 

* Sir,” said he, “1 fear you do less than justice to the marquis of 
Rosny. If he has really done you this wrong, it would appear to 
me to have proceeded rather from necessity than malevolence Ar 
all events, IT pledge my word that the affair shall be inquired into. 

| Call on me after my arrival at the court, for I shall be sure to have 
news to tell you.” He then dismissed his proteve with true courtier 
like politeness, and Boisrose descended the stairs, intoxicated with 
his good fortune. He stood at the door while the great man, who 
was travelling in haste, and had only called for a bref refreshment, 
took his departure. 

“Who is that?" he whispered to one of the bystanders, when the 
gorgeous cavalcade was in mouon. 

“The Marquis de Rosny !” 

Boisrose was thunderstruck, overwhelmed, anmbilated. Recover- 
ing, however, in an instant, he dragged out his horse with his own 

‘hands, threw himself into the saddle, and scarcely drew bridle ull 


he had reached Paris. There he obtained an introduction into the 
king’s presence, and, not having arranged his papers, or drawn up a 
proper statement of the ease, the only request he made to his majesty 
was, that he would not give faith to aught M. Rosny might say on 
the subject, who, he might be assured, would speak from an old 
grudge. He then retired to his lodgings to concert, in great trepida- 
tion, measures of defence against the powerful favourite. 

The marquis of Rosny, in the meantime, perfectly aware that he 
played a sure game with such an enemy as the odd, Passionate and 
unsuspecting Boisrose, did not put himself in the least out of the 
way. He proceeded to Mante, whither he had originally intended 
to go, and from thence journeyed leisurely with his marchioness 
whom he met there, to Pans.  Boivrose beard of his arrival, and 
passed some days in an agony of passion, tempered occasionally by 
such fits of civil fear as a man of military courage may feel. 

At last the storm broke. He was sent for officially by M. Rosny 
himself, and late in the evening he followed the messenger to the 
palace of the Louvre, like a criminal going to execution. 

He was conducted through several suites of rooms dimly lighted 
ull he arrived ata little apartment rese mbling an ante-chamber: 
and there he found his enemy alone. , 

“So, sir,” saul M. Rosny, calmly, “ you have put me upon my 
trial?) Come in: we shall see who gains the cause ;” and opening 
a door suddenly, a blaze of light flashed upon the eyes of Boisrose, 
which almost stupified him. The room was not very large, but it 
was more suimptuously furnished than any fairy-palace he had ever 
dreamed of. It was illumined by naked states of admirable work 
manship, placed round the walls, and bearing lights of perfumed 
wax in ther hands; and between every two of these stood a nch! 
gilded sofa, with cushions that appeared as if swelling to the soush. 

On one of these reclined a female form, so motionless and so 
lovely, that Boisrose, at the first glance, imagined it to be some dead 
wonder of art, intended to mock nature by surpassing her most per 
feet creations. The eyes of the exquisite statue, however, were 
alive; and they fixed themselves on the youth's face as he entered 
with a gaze, which, although « xpressing only simple curiosity, 
brought the blood into his face, and made his heart beat and his 
breath come quck. A man stood behind the sofa, on the back of 
which his hands rested ; and his head was bent down, as if todnmnk 
in at leisure the full dehght of the spectacle before him. He did not 
look up when the door opened; and M. Rosny, after advancing a 
few paces, stopped respectfully, At length the worshipper of beauty 
raised his head ; and both visiters bent their knees as they saw the 
king of France. 

Henri came forward ; and after looking for some time at the youth 
with evident cunosity, he exchanged a glance of remark with his fair 
companion, who replied with the mtelligence which love and habit 
teach. 

* So, my lord,” said he, “you have brought your prisoner. Let 
us hear what he has to say for himself. Are vou still in the vein 
Gabrielle?” Madame de Liancourt looked yea, but did not take the 
trouble of moving ber lips even inte a sail 

“Sir,” said M. Rosny, addressing the culprit, “ you are required 
in the first place, to state to tis majesty the particulars of the adven- 
ture, on the success of which you found a claim upon his justice. 
His majesty will graciously permit you to sit down during the re- 
cital; and you are particularly desired 10 omit nothing which may 
explain either your motives for the ente rprise, orits details, Boisrose 
was then made to seat limeself in such a position as to allow the 
heht to stream full upon tis manly, handsome and mtelligent face; 
and, after hemming away a kind of qualm that passed through his 
heart, he covered lis eves with his hands for a moment, as if reco! 
lecting his story, and then began as follows 

“T was a sailorin my youth,” said he 

* How long is that age!” asked Gabriclle, suddenly, The king 
laughed and Rosny sunled; but Boisrose, after considering gravely 
for a moment, answered 

“Two years and nine months, Mademoiselle D'Estrees.” Rosny 
coughed, and frowned, and shook tis bead at the unfortunate story 
teller F 

* My Indy,’ 
no mistake 


cand the latter, looking alarmed, “IT hope I have made 
I have been so much at sea, that, indeed, I know little 


about the land in any quarter, far less the court. T have seldom 
heard vou ealled by any other name than that of the Beautiful Ga- 
brielle The beanty smiled, and the monarch, stealing his arm 


round her waist, bent his head upon her shoulder, Rosny nodded, 
asif he said, ** Well done!” ; 

“T was a sailor in my youth,” resumed Boisrose, “and made 
several vovages to the West Indies; but receiving a hurt m an en- 
counter with certain pirates, IT went home to my native town of Fes 
champ, and was lad on the shelf. Here, while getting well of one 
malady, I fellillet another. My family had, some time or other, 
been among the wealthiest of the place; and even now, that it was 
fallen into decay, contmmued to make strong pretensions to gentlity. 
We were visited, oecasionally, by almost all the respectable persons, 
as belonging to thar own caste in society; and although we conld 
no longer give entertamments, yet a seat in the porch on a fine 
evening, end a handful of sour grapes, anawered the purpose as 
well, to people who were too proud to aceept of anything better in 
return 

“Our prineipal inhalutant was a M. Bellegrade, a widower, as 
powerful as the governour himself, and far neher. Tt was said that, 
after the death of bis wite, he paid bis addresses to my mother, then 
a widow; but Ido not believe it. He called frequently, it is true, 
and drank eider, and looked as if he wished that my father had lett 
her a handsome jomntare: but he went no farther: prodence came 
to los aid, and at last he gave up calling, for ten years at a stretch, 
and then—" 

* And then,” 
trouble ta keep away 

& Preewsely His daughter, however, Monique, was constant 
throughout mn ber visits; and at last came to look upon my mother 
asherawn, She was my compamon for many years—a little crea 
ture, whom Eplaved with as one would with a doll; but when I 
came home from sea, she had grown—how she had grown! When 
fairly lad on my bed on shore, | grew sick with the stalnility of the 
land; the smell of the grass, and the stones, and the trees, was too 
much for the deheacy of nerves, that had been nourished with the 
pure and odorous breath of the oecan; and then the doctors came, 
with their long faces; and then the astrologers, and then the priests; 


assisted Gabrielle, “he found it was not worth his 
4 
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and my mother began to weep, that her only son was going to hea- 
ven. 
side. In the intervals of my fever, without forgetting her identity 
for a moment, I thought she was an angel, newly-alighted and 
breathing of Paradise. 1 was strange that I knew her at the same 
moment m both characters; yet it was so. I saw her wings as 
plaly as the shoulders from which they waved. When I began to 
vet better, she sang to me and read to me--no woman had ever such 
a voice!--and I told her of my voyages, and my battles, and my 
wounds —and of the strange lands I had seen, and the birds of glo- 
rious plumage, aad the roar of the wild beasts, as it boomed at night 
over the desert sea. And then we spoke of storms and shipwrecks ; 
aod [told her how we liad driven on a dark night before the tem- 
pest, our sails riven into strips; and how we struck upon the dread 
lee-shore; and how the waves swept wildly over us, shrieking as 
they flew; and how I was washed upon the beach by those potent 
billows, and stood helpless and alone upon that savage const, a 
naked, bleeding, famishing sea-boy. And then she we and then 
1 wept, too, that she did weep--and then--and_ then’'--Boisrose 
wiped his face—“and then we fell in love! IT was long of getting 
well, your majesty.” ; 

* What! of your paasion ?”” asked Gabrielle. 

“No, madam,” said Boisrose, gravely; “it is not of gallantry I 
am talking, but of love; and we all know that is incurable!” 

The king smiled tenderly; Gabrielle pressed his hand; and the 
marquis of Rosny laughed. 

“J was long of getung well,” continued the narrator; “but at 
i, and, in process of time, 1 became 





length my strength returnes 
stronger than ever. In those days your majesty was not a true be- 
liever, and vou were compelled to wade through blood to a throne, 
which is columned rouad with the institutions of the most holy Ca- 
tholick church. Among the rest of the honest men of the time, our 
vovernour shut his doors against you, and hoisted the standard of 
the League on hisramparts. ‘Then your General Biron came against 
us with an overwhelming force--a swaggering bravo, who was an 
excellent captain, but would have iaade a sull better trampeter—- 
and after a time, we saw with absolute certainty how the affair 
would go. We at last surrendered, of our own free-will, to prevent 
the enemy from boasting that they had taken the place from us by 
force; the terms were, that all who chose should be allowed to 
march out, bag and baggage; and 1 forgot the shame of defeat, in 
anticipation of the joy LE should feelin guarding Momque to a place 
of safety, and assisung to establish her family in some more con- 
tinuing city. When we were all prepared, knapsack on shoulder, 
to throw open the gates of our little town, L hastened to M. Belle- 
grade’s house. 

“* And so you are gomg?’ said he. ‘Well—give my compliments 
to your mother; and tell her, when the country is settled one way 
or other, and we are all comfortable, I shall be happy to see her 
aga 









in. 
‘What do you mean, M. Bellegrade ? said I, beginning to per- 
apire freely; ‘do you not know that the place 1s just about to be 
evacuated” 

**Not by me, young man,’ he replied, ‘not by me, Why should 
T leave a spot in which | have grown and flourished, and where I 
hope to wither and die?) What is it to me who calls himself gover- 
nour of Feschamp, or what is the colour of the flag which waves on 
the ramparts? Here TE shali live as usual, respected, and die com- 
fortuble; for these poor knaves of Protestants will be only too happy 
to be patronized by a substantial man, like me. You know, I have 
not troubled myself with the defence of the place; [have done the 
conquerors noe Injury; and they can have no pretext for mjuring me. 
Thank the saints, Lam neither a soldier nor a sailor; Lemploy my- 
self im collecting my renty selling my commodities to the best ad- 
vantage, and keeping shert accounts You are in quite a different 
ease. If you have any trade atall, which may be a matter of doubt, 
itis war; you lave plaved the very deuse with these people, who 
are now knocking at che gates, and LT only marvel that they let you 
our atall. Coime, there is the drum striking up for Heart Quatre ; 
be thankful itis not worse; to the right about, march, and heaven 
be with you!’ 

“*M. Bellegrade,’ said I, in a fury, ‘2 want to marry your 
danghter! 

“#e-eapture the fort, then,’ replied he, with a grin, Sand eleet 
yourself covernour; for no less a man shall marry Monique’ 

“*TP wall doit! sad ls ‘by heavea, TF willdo i! and, at the mo- 
ment, the noise without isformed us that the gates had been opened 
The bells rang, the arullery thundered, and the conquerors shouted, 
"Vine Heart Quatre " 

“T clasped Monique in my arms; she was pale, wembling and in 
tears; and her father ran to the window to see the show. 

“* Monique,’ said Lt tisten! Pail not, every night ef your life, if 
it should be for twelve months, to walk out upon the ramparts, 
which are close by, before going to bed. As often as you see a heht 
on the mast-head of a boat below, you may be sure that your lover 
is there, and that his hopes are sullative. Wien you ace we lights, 
provide yourself, at your leisure, with a cord long enough to reach 
the distant waters below; and when you see three, let fall the end 
of the cord at the place where the reck sweeps perpendieuiarly 
down six hundred feet to the sea; will yu do this?’ 

“67 will.” 

“©The message you will receive by the cord will explain the rest. 
Now, farewell!’ 





Monique was all this ume, or almost all this time, at my bed- | 


“Tins, your majesty.’ continued Boisrose, “is the way in which | 


Teame first to think of an enterprise, which the world is picased to 
repute so extraordinary.” 

‘A very proper and sensible way, 1 declare,” said the beautiful 
Gabrielle; “only, Lwesh you had given us the adventure first, which 
Lam dying to hear, and kept the preface against winter.” 


“It was M. Rosny’s faul:,”’ ered Boisrose, starting up and red- | 


“Plague on him! he told me to give my motives in fall, 
when you and his majesty were not listening! This was done on 
purpose--O, the--well, if Tdo not one tune or other Sucre Dien! 
Henn and his minister langhed heartily at the young sailor's nairere ; 
and Gabrielle laughed as much asa beauty dares do, with the fear 
of wrinkles before her eves 

“ Never mind,” said the debonair king, “ dulness ts not capital ; 
sit down again, and tell us the story of your three hehts.” 


dening. 


Accowmopatine.—In the days of the bloo-laws, a shoemaker was 
condemned to be hung for some crime; bat. on the day of exeen- 
tion, it was discovered that he was the only person of thet trade in 
the town, and could not possibly be spared. A weaver was hung in 
his place, as they had plenty of them 


Anuse or verms.—.A traveller, stopped on his way by a torrent, 
asked a villager, on the opposite bank, to show him a ford. “ Go 
to the right” shouted the countryman. ‘The traveller accordingly took 
the right, and was drowned. ‘The other ran up, erving—** Oh, how 
unfortunate! I did not tell him to goto Ats nght, but mme !" 





Lorry —There is aman in the West so tal! that he carries a 
parachute over his head whenever he goes abroad, lest, in case he 
slip down, he should knock his brams ont in the fall—his upper 


works being so far from the earth as to render their descent exces- | 


sively dangerous 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





Tue following beautiful lines, though purporting to come from one of the 
other sex, are said te have been written by L. E. L. at the age of seventeen. 
They first appeared in an English magazine in 1523, which may enable the 
cur_ous to make an ungallaut guess at the age of that gifted lady. 


“AND IS IT TRUE 


I often think each tottering form 
That limps along in life's decline, 
Once bore a heart as young, as warm, 
As full of idle thoughts as sing! 
And each has had his dream of joy, 
Ilis own unequalled, pure romance, 
Commeneing when the blushing bov 
First thrills at lovely woman's glance 


And each could tell his tale of youth— 
Would think tts scenes of love evince 
More passion, more unearthly truth, 
Than any tale, before or since 
Yes! they could tell of tender lays 
At midnight penned, in classick shades 
Of days more bright than modern days— 
Of maids more fair than living maids 


Of whispers in a willmg ear, 

Of kisses on a blushing cheek— 
Each kiss, each whisper, far too dear 

For modern lips to give or speak! 
Of prospects, too, untunély crossed, 

Of passion slighted or betrayed— 
Of kindred spirits early lost, 

And buds that blessomed but te fade 


Of beaming eyes and tresses gay, 
Elastick form and noble brow, 
And charms—that all have passed away, 
And left them what we see them now ' 
And is it thus '—is human love 
So very light and trail a thing 7 
And must youth's brightest visions move 
Forever on time's restless wing? 
Must all the eves that still are bright, 
And all the lips that talk of bliss, 
And all the forms so fair to sight, 
Hereafter only come to this? 
Then what are love's best vision's worth, 
If we at length must lose them thus? 
If all we value most on earth, 
Ere long must fade away from us* 


If that one being whom we take 

From all the world, and still recur 
To all sue said, and tor her sake 

Feel far from jor, when far from her ; 
If that one form which we adore, 

From vouth to age, in bliss or pain, 
Soon withers at d is seen no more— 

Why do we love—it love be vain * 


HOUSES OF REFORMATION IN HOLLAND. 


There are, in most of the large cities of Holland, one or mere in- 
stitutions thus called, the object of which ts to contine and restrain 
any person, male or female, whoss eonduct is marked by romous 
extravagance ; and many families have been preserved trom total 
ruin by their salutary operation 

They are placed under the nmmediate superintendence of the ma- 
gistracy ; and such obstacles are opposed to their abuse, that it is 
not possible to place any mdividual in one ef those houses, without 
showing ample cause for the coercion 

Mynheer Van Der——. who, in 1796, lived in high stvle on 
the Keizer Gragt, in Amsterdam, had a very modest wife, 
dressed most extravagantly, played high, gave expensive routs, and 


Wie 





showed every disposition to help off with money quite as fast as her 
husband ever gained it. She was voung, handsome, vain and giddy, 
and co nplete ly the slave ol fash on 

Her husband had not the politeness to allow himself to be ruined 
by her unfeeling folly and dissipation ; he complained of ber conduct 





to her parents and nearest relations, whose advice was of no more 


avail than hisown ; next, he had recourse to a respectable minister 
of the Lutheran church, who might as well have preached to the 


dead. It was in vain to deny her money, for no tradesman would 
refuse to credit the elegant—the fascinatung wife of the rich Van 
Der 





Involved as the young lady was in the vortex of fashionable dissi- 
pation, she had not yet ruined either her health or reputation ; and 
her husband, bv the advice of lus friend M——, determined to send 
her for six months toa Verbetermg Huis 

With the utmost secresy, he laid before the municipal authorities 
the most complete proo!s ef her wasteful extravaganee and meormtg- 
ached herself to 
an tnputation of 
She was already 


ble levity; added to which, she had reeently att 
gaming with French officers of rank, who lav under 
being remarkably expert in levying contributions 

md upwards of thirty thousand florins to tradesmen, although her 
husband allowed her to take from his casiver a stipulated sum every 
month, which was more than competent to meet the current expen- 
ses of his household ; while, to meet a loss which occurred at play, 
her finest yewels were deposited in the hands of a benevolent money- 
sitous, upon Unquestionable 


ustoily, 








lender, who accommodated the ne 
security being previously left in lis ¢ 

Her husband was fully twenty years older than his volatile wife, 
of whom he was rationally fond, and at whose reformation he aimed, 
before she was carried too far away by the stream of fashionable 
dissipation 

Agamst his will, he had agreed to make one of a party of ladies, 
who were tivited te a grand ball and supper at the house of a woman 
of rank and character 

Her husband, at breakfast, told her she must change her course vu! 
life, or her extravagance would make him a bankrupt, and her chil- 
dren beggars She began her usual playful answer, said she *¢ 
tainly bad been a little too thoughtless, and would soon commence a 
thorongh reformation.” 





= 


* You must begin to-day, my dear,” said 
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the company of . and to spend your evening at home this day, 
with me and your children.” * Quite impossible, my dear man,” 
said the modest wife, in reply—* I have given my word, and cannot 
break it.” “Then,” said her husband, “if you go out this day 
dressed, to meet that party, remember, for the next six months, these 
doors will be barred against your return, Are you still resolved to 

+ Yes!" said the indignant lady, ‘if they were to be forever 








go 
barred against me 

Without either anger or malice, Mynheer Van Der—— told her 
not to deceive herself, for, as certain as thet was her determination, 
so sure would she find his foretelling verified.” Ste told hum, * if 
nothing else had power to induce her to go, it would be his menace.” 
With this they parted—the husband to prepare the penitentiary 
chamber for his giddy young wile, and the latter to eclipse every 
rival at the ball that evening 

‘Yo afford ber a last chance of avoiding an ignominy which it pained 
him to mthet, he went once more to try to wean her from her un- 
prudent courses, and proposed to set off that evening to Zutphen, 
where her mother dwelt ; but he found her sullen, and busied with 
milliners and dresses, and surrounded with all the paraphernalia of 
splendid ature 

At the appointed hour the coach drove to the door, and the beau- 
uful woman, (full dressed, or rather undressed.) tripped gaily down 
stairs, and stepping into the coach, told the dr ver to stop at 
on the Kerzer Gragt. It was then dark, and she was a little sur- 
prised to tind the coach had passed through one of the city gates ; 
the sound of a clock awoke her as from adream. She pulled the 
check-string, but the driver kept on; she called out, and some one 
behind the coach told her, in a suppressed voice, that she was a 
prisoner, and must be still. The shock was severe; she trembled 
in every limb, and wag near fainting with terrour and alarm when 
the coach entered the gates of Verbetering Huis, where she was 
doomed to take up her residence 

The matron of the house—a grave, severe, yet a well-bred person 
—opened the door, called the lady by name, and requested her to 
* Where aim | !—for heaven's sake, tell me ; and why am 
I brought here?” * You will be informed of everything, madam, if 
you please to walk in-doors.” * Where is my husband '” said she, 
in wild affright ; * sure, he will not let me be murdered.” * It was 
your husband who drove you hither, madam. He is now upon the 
coach-box !" 

Thos mtelligence was conclusive. All her assurance forsook her 
She submitted to be conducted into the house, and sat pale, mute 
and trembling ; her face and her dress exluditing the most striking 
contrast 

The husband, deeply affected, first spoke. He told her “ that he 
had no other means to save her from ruin, and he trusted the remedy 
would be eflectual; and, when she quitted that retreat, she would 


alight 


be worthy of esteem 
She then essaved, by the humblest protestations, by tcars and 
entreaties, to be permitted to return; and vowed that never more 
while she lived would she ever offend hun. * Save me,” said she, 
* the mortification of this punishment, and my future conduct shall 
prove the sincerity of my reformation.”” Not to let her off too soon, 
she was shown her destined apartment and dress, the rules of the 
house, and the order for her confinement during the six months! 
She was completely overpowered with terrour, and fell senseless on 
the floor, When she recovered, she found her husband chating her 
temples, and expressing the utmost anxiety for her safety. ‘1 have 
been unworthy of your affection,” said the fair penitent ; * but spare 
me this inomimious fate; take me back to your home, and never 





more shall you have cause to reproach me.” 

Her husband, who loved her with unabated affection, notwith- 
standing all her levity, at last relented ; and the same coach drove 
her back to her home, where not one of the domesticks, (a trusty 
man-servant excepted,) had the least suspicion of what had occurred 
As soon as her husband led her to her apartment, she dropped on 
her knees, and implored his pardon ; told tim the extent of all her 
debts; begved him to take her to Zutphen for a few weeks, and 
promised so to reduce her expenditure as to make good the sums 
she had so inconsiderately thrown away 

Allowing for the excessive terrour she had felt when she found, 
instead of bemg driven to ——’'s rout, she was proceeding round the 
ramparts, outside of the city gates, which she could not wholly over- 
"i pent the happrest evening of her life with her hysband; 
and trom that day, she abandoned her former carer of dissipated 
folly, and became all that her husband desired—a good wife and 
aflectionate mother 

There have been instances of persons being confined for many 
years in these houses—mostly by coercion, but some voluntarily. 

Anelderly man, who had acquired a competency, after he retired 
from business, took to drinking, and that to an excessive degree— 
during which tits of intemperance, he made away with his property, 
and showed every svmptom of spending or wasting all he had, and 
reducing hunself and family to beagary 

Ths wife was advised to place her husband in a Verbetering Huis 
—an act for which he thanked her, and acknowledged it was the 
only means by which he could be restrained from roming himself 

At the end of five months’ discipline, in a house where all his wants 
were supplied, and nothing debarred him but mtoxicating liquors, 
he wes deemed to be sufficiently reclaimed, and went back to his 
honse, cured, as he hoped. of avice he had not acquired in his youth- 
ful davs. He did not feel the least anger or resentment; but, on the 
contrary, told his wife and sons, if he should again relapse into that 
odious vice, to send him back, and there keep him 

For a time he maintained his resolution—but, by degrees, he fell 
off. and, in less than a vear, he was become as bad as ever. His 
family were grieved, but, such was their fondness for hun, they 
would not agam put him ina place of restraint, lest their friends 
should reflect upon them, and impute their conduct to sordid mo- 
tives alone 

One day the old gentleman was missed, and the night passed 
withoat tdings; the next morning the messenver from the Verbe- 
Huis arrived with a note, informing his wife and family 
* that. feeling his own inability to conquer a propensity that was 
alike rumors and unworthy of his age and former character, he had 
betaken himself to his old quarters, where he was determined to live 
and die, as he saw no other means of avoiding the ignominy of 


” 


come, she s} 


tering 


wasting hrs property, and making beggars of his family 
In Holland, the majority of males is twenty-five years: and, if a 
young gentleman ts very incorrigible, his parents, or guardians, can 
place him in one of these mstitutions—and the same respecting 
young women 
A tradesman’s daughter, in the Warmoe's street, in 1893, formed 


_ her husband, * and, asa proof of your siucerity, I entreat you to drop |) an attachment toa married man. Her parents, with a view to save 
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her from ruin, placed her in one of these houses for six months. So- 
litude and reflection, and the religious lectures read to her by the 
minister who was appointed to attend, wrought a change of sent- 
ment; but the shock was so great that she died soon alter her re- 
lease—a victim to her unfortunate Passion 

An English tradesman, who lived in the same street, had a wife 
who was rather too much addicted to drinking, and he placed her 
in one of these houses ; but whether rt was the confinement or some 
extraneous cCalises, the unioriunaic woman went raving in 
which state she died It was a curious tact that, o 


mad, 


th 


the English who 


have been placed in these sort of houses, scarcely a single instance 
has occurred of any radical good being effected, further than re- 








while, of the native Dutch, 
1803, a radical 


straint imposed by the rules of the place; 
in at least one half the 
had been etfected 


All these institutions are placed under the superintendance of 


cases that occurred in 








olice ; most of them are prov ded with dark chambers for the con- 
finement of the refractory, and also a geesicel paul, or whipping-post 





or whipped at the other, 
latter 


but no one can be contined inthe o 
without an order from the magistrate: 





and the punishment 


must be applied m the presence of the visiters, and not by any ser- 
T 


vant of the house, but by the conmon executioner; which int 
tions are not held as infamous, or even dishonourable ; and 
mstanees have occurred in which the great and opu 
their children punished in this manner 

Daring the prosperity of the Belgick republick, these institutions 
were very | the itv; but its dee! 
fall, and the universal poverty and depravity which ensued. they be- 
came less an object of te 
indeed, could atiurd to pay for their relatives, to whom such coer- 


cion might be useful 


c- 





many 
nt 1 


have ha 





" 
venencial to commu atter ne and 


rrour, as only the mech, and they were few 





THE PASSAGE OF THE SCHUYLKILL. 


‘ 


Washington's life-cguard was a major's command. Gibbs, « 
] martinet ; Major Col- 
fax, a fine voung man from New-Jersey, and much esteemed in the 


Rhode-Island, a gallant ofhcer and celebratec 





army ; Captains Grymes and Nicholas, of Virginia, brave and valued 
officers, heutenant and ensign, with one hundred and ewhity picked 
men, rank and ( lue, with 
under-clothes, and ty 

" 


ie uniform b 





tle white lacings, whiute 





IcK Valter 
The horse-gu was detailed from various corps during the con- 
test. In the earl ons, f 
called Lady Washington's Dragoons—aniform white, with blue 
facings, ete Phe lite ad-q 
was adimired as well for 18 for its high state 
of discipline ; 
tinction to s 
The life-giard was borrowed by favour 


tant expeditions. In t! Tur of Barren 


r campaigns om Baylor's regimet l, 


Which Was 


guard always attached to the he arters, 


ils superio 


T appearance 


it be recons dered, in the olden time, a matter of dis- 


rve in the guard ol the commander-in-chiel 
te officers lor several 


vw afiar I, May, 1778, the lif 








guard formed a part of the troops under the Marquis de Lafayette 
who. recovered of the wound he received in the preceding ca npatgn 
of 1778, made his debu! in arms as a general officer Phe position 
of Barr ri | becoming extremely hazardous, on accou ol iwe 
heavy coluinns of the ene ny that were marchr te , . 
communication of the marquis with the main army at Valley Forge 

the vonng general d rnined, by a gallant dash betwee Iva 

ing columns, to re it ford on the Schuylkill, and tyus se « hos 
retreat to the mam army Here let our narration pause, while we 
pay a we ner { tribute to the memory and services ot Aller 
McLane, to wise ut r vigilance im watching the stealthy ap- 
proach of the ¢ uy’s column toward Barren Hull, and promptness 


mt r route, the S Was ly indebted 


shed 


mary ma 


the celebrated retreat which 


mm attacking them « 
for success in 
first command 


such iustre on hi 





have the ree tion of a partisan, 
































In Allen McLane we 
w Igenins to conceive, yssessed a courage, even to enivi \ 0 
execute the vost da 5 enterprises ; who ever ranked with 
foremost in the esteem of the eh and was considered by the 
whole army as one of the most intrepid officers of the war of the 
revolution 

When the retiri sricans reached the ford of the Schevikil 
they hesitated in npting the passage Lalavette sprang trom his 
horse, rushed vate ist-deep, ca ron his comrades to 
follow Aninated by the example of thetr youthiul ve 1, the s 
diers entered the river, the taller men es ‘ 
after a severe strogele. ned the sout! triend!y shore aN 
suffered but inconsiderable loss 

Meanwiule, the enemy were in close pursuit, a e cor P 
in-chief, fearinz tor the detache whieh consisted o t 
troops, including the lfe-wnard, dragged his a erv to y 
heights that commanded ford, and l upon the ene sud 
vance, checking them so tar as to en t s ¢ ‘ ' 
secure his retreat; and there was ¢ feature m i Is 
cle of the passae of tie S yikill of rare and ‘ ' t 
was the ad mired forrn of Was mn, at times o red, t 
beheld amd t s ke of t ca made, as, attended by cue 
rals and staff, he would wave his hat to ene ce the : 
their perilous passave of the streain 

On the morning of t bhatt] of Monmonth, J W773 a c} 
ment of the hic-g 1, and one from Mo s ‘ d 
Morgan's favou C » Gabriel Long, made a br dasha 
party of the ¢ i s ed while w t k 
that ran throigh ulow. Seve 
made prisoners. i off in the very fac t LB 
infantry, who | rt rad 
com nenced a hot 4 suit vet Long dis I « « 
ability as well as coura t ve bere t off hrs y. ners 
all, with only t sof one = ounded 

Morzan was in waiting ¢ post to receive the de ment t 
return, fay ¥ ils iwitht i ixiety t t wat I ot tte 
pursing enemy “ ‘ ‘ 
return of thet t pris : 
Morvan shoot 1, patel 
ments to the of ys. a 3 
and t a tine wn t i 
ste ) } . t ‘ e 
tion of t to te 
who, in t to s ‘ 
swamps that 4 w-Jersey the of 
war, presented arance for troens who t te 
termed the martr s Of SIXLY Vears ago It is believed that the late 
Colonel John Nicholas. of \V a, was the /asi of the / guard.— 


From the Custis R eclions and 
Character of Washington 


Private Memoirs of tie Lafe and 
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HIBERNICISMS,. | . » 

2 THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 

The Irish blunder is sxe generis ; and it rs not only of a class by 
itself, but itis of the best class. It always puzzles, which mere 

} Por the New York Morr 

clownishness does not; but it always amuses by us oddity, us no- | 
velty, and its humour. Of this order was the exclamation of the THE POETRY OF MUSICK 
Insh gentleman who, on getting a ten-pound prize im the lottery, and . : 
finding that the prize was less than the money whici., he had paid | we musick ! thy luxuriant-swelling flow 

Ith SOL ¥-qQuivern ft " » ] 
it, ened out, ** What luck it was that | did not get the twenty tho - quIVer Ng, soltiy-thundering to 

‘ ; Awaks the conscious blood to livelier w 
sand pound: I must have been entirely ruimed And plumes with at ; 
1 . Apel wihys th ethereal «& 
} | ri " he i . 

An orator in the Irsh House of Commons was dese rilung the in As tired by love, from te aven'’s huh a ar stole 
ordinate love of praise which characterised an Opponent * The ho From thie wil earth my soul would bear away 
nourable member,” said he, “is so fond of bemyg praised, that I really ‘ouched on the hps by Insprration’s coal 
believe he would be content to give | p the ghost, if im were bat tk I seem to rise to more t rsolar day 

i * sd ie . 
look up and read the stone-cutter’s pufl on lus grave And hear mellitluous songs of t es ccetasy 

* Contempt of money,” was the expression of another. * The Hark! Musick pours int mv rills! 

3 u ims it ao inn . 
honourable member professes to play the pliosopher I ean assure By heaven-taueht « will and melody ' i 
} d ‘ ined, 
vou, Mr Speake r, that af there is anv one oflice that vlitte rs ins Une My soul w th beathch vissous thr! 
eyes of the honourable member, it is Liat of purse-bearer ; a pension Breathe on through , Hppes! Th’ autumn 
to him is a compendium of all the cardinal virtues. All lus states I've hea iteve, When care was lett behin 
manship is comprehended in the art of taxing; and for good, bert W) gh softly througn the dark, hysh-towerng 4 
tt , Sol « ¢ amoot lot al 
and best, in the scale of human nature, he mvartably reads pence, ‘ ne bright lon hoot Stremmiet shin 

: , ; . : As Day has seen n to hus bed des ‘ 

shillings, and pounds I ver believe, CAClained Lhe orator, rsing R ’ 
. jut, oh! what sounds are these, of harmony divine? 
to the height of tis conception, * that il the honourable enth 
were an undertaker, nt would be the deligit of his heart to see Autumn! Pown thy d InVSst nos power 
mankind seized with a common mortality, that he might have the be ' As, whispering softly in the twihelt breeze 
n tatho ‘ . " j ’ 
nefit of the general burial, and provide scaris and hatbands tor Us meat 1S CAIN OF e hour 

Re es I'v« heard thy « paso trees! 
survivors 

- ‘ . . Too well L know thy mov ! on! 

Ihe answer of one of the officers of the British brigade to the Wi ' th A 
. ; Hew eath nian sha th rem ! “ 

rench King aller an acuion, Was tong a source Of amusement m ln ' ewhs. wha . 
. ; , sin sul man 
France, and is st\li on record as at stance of the pregnant brusque Musick, how sweet in sy ; 
re ol the sons of St Patrick The hi Y, in pertoning Out his rova tH! wens gcitto man below ‘ stud the floe 
praise, observed that one of the reguments had behaved wih grea . 
. 1 ' o . j ° ve rusting we aor o waterta 
callantry, * as was evident from the number of us wounded. “ Yes, s 
4 - Swecepon  Ohooan« nit shore! 
your majesty,” said the unpatient and gallant mayor, yeulous ! the U; eo the vi , 
‘ hn grant n “ 
honour of lus battahon, * fAcy behaved well; but | mav take leave In straw m . 8 . 
v TT 
to sav we behaveu better; they might have had many wounded, and With vou UI] n, th’ Al iV to re! 
no blame to them, but we were all killed And the troos, the wor t Lord God 

This talent yoes Lnough all ranks We remember to have hear Has ot, atn t saul it ! 

1 Woman, who was scolding ts for sons exc me Awaked some heavens ' . 
* Well, vou two litle v ins n make ne ig of VOU, as our And Musick 's latent fount wo Sst " 
as I hive IT wil both y fathers As birds, careering on aerial « 

* My lord,” said a tellow, condemned to be executed for shee Rise tom V toward the ’ = 
stealing, * all | ask of your lordsiip tiat | stall ne © hanged « \ float, s tithe 
Priday * Why?" asked the jodge, ms t Because s Ih Nature's yovous, « Th 
| , haoow ' ‘ @ , 
alwavs co Cd a MIUIV wl day Wa t swer F 

ur, tar te ! \ ‘ ear 
*Never be critical on the dies, Wa t iki Of an ol ha y . ! ’ 
©). say who w ! fhy 
Insh peer remiarkavle tor s hon etoti cx 1 co \ \ ' . P 
. vitht ‘ sTaptt , 
n the world 1 a true ventien ever wail emipt le OOK at tle Am | } euve 8 loud « i homes bursting forth! 
ia s Ola pretty woman is fu s his cues 
On the la mportaty o la ‘ eco ed and tloures < Di ‘ ‘ 
French t Ss, al Iris ol 4 wl ! os | y ’ | 
: The t ‘ \ mee 
duz ot differe erns Bond-street, w she “Wi bee . ‘ 4 ' i 
» ‘ ny ad ' Ty v . ‘ 
want to do with so many \\ to bn ‘ i s marked it, from the « history, as ty 
I see whe | w in * What a ‘ No Isle % ® ; , —- 
“ iai t } i ‘ , i . bis ts cu f } t t 1 “ ‘ V 
ilyvo vee easi¢ {) the « s “ e wok im pur} H ow tow t ‘ ' 1 
ny cradle I had « of sleepir any eves onen.”” . ‘ esee? bre t , ® ox , 
* Is there anv ford here xt inl st. who « i thar the Eyvy . ' 
, Noy 
suddenly to a f ste efore one of the lth ‘ rretts ' 
: i Fort v three t Key 
the west of Ireland “Oh, to ' «, \our ‘ ore ‘ 
. | \ ris . ‘ ’ 
a Dees stare ‘ it ‘ 4 vr bv t finwk »s Alia r, turned u 

' ces of emvility * When was said ihe wil v the Romans. rava re He wornmrat 

e bridge was | t said the peasant; * Shen mat a slaved by te Mameluke robb \ Frnech. aes 
went ov e bridee, the ford ‘ of thet We ow tthe Tur ! tt val 
that the bridge is broken dow Is ose the ford y have vot mt W s long ress the t r whet 
the habit a ’ Is sufe’” “To be re, vo one ee re | Tie Gest of Maton 

his aan. to . ' . 

I won ‘ mitt tis yh ' ’ t ns , P : ta ’ ' the i ‘ if 
rt he country But I cannot sw { fa Tur vermin futur 

etter ford im the « } ‘ swt . ’ 

. ! the not es extra miv« ‘ ! 
r 0 the only sale way t | know ol ts, as soon as to It 7 * 5 
ws ' 
out of yo ac fa. b £ sten toa { te ' P ] ' 
risity i ' 
MARRIAGE OUTRIGHT. I ' nis t t 
! ‘ io ! r 
In one of t eof Nx ( a w 7 ee , J ve 
‘ con of centunes. 7 > week ' 
the name ¢ bye co ‘ if ‘ ’ Vt Bot — . : ‘call 
\ ’ ’ ! " 
‘ er “Was ne re vo ‘ ne to } the . an al 1 tt vt ‘ ' ’ 
‘ verte >w ' hever ¢ © to the J \ ' t we of P wes : , 
. ’ we ‘ vo " i’ ‘ ; 1 yr mty 1 " 
co | ‘ ‘ ' i j i 
, ! 
s « enw a st ’ 
‘ ) was W So le ‘ es ' sen bite tt N ’ t 
etsa ense, and tnoerat thev made ) Cire ® ‘) é rither shor eo 
, enat ' 
t oa ) eas, ‘ \ ‘ ! 
rs V ‘ 
s es ) i eo 
\ ll Na : i | . 
t ’ t \ s i ve Ail 
! dla | , 
nre ne to Bill Patt ‘ | ( t 
{ love was too s Ie ve B ' ' m 
’ rit e j 
5a. 5 " . ; y ' iP ' 
\ P } | ‘ ae ae te ’ ; 
< did . ‘ U ‘ a? ' “ " ‘ 
\ of ‘ | \ 
‘ ‘ < ® and , 
a . Tiveh a Ml 
—~ ’ . ‘ F x Ti i 
I ) t Care \ Bow . onan t 
~g. - - . - . - — ! 
SECOND THOULGIITS ART REST. . 
' F 
Last year, the lover of a farmer's dauehter in the sont ) 
i : » A » . ry ‘ 7 
\ eT ‘ 
‘ 1 ’ 
4 ant i , 
‘ ! . lie Wwe " “ 
voya . lo , 
‘ . i it 
i \y 5 | 
" ' wo . 1 a , 
° ’ ’ iow “ t 
‘ VW ¢ 
vy tev Vihewe Ww 1 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


WASHINGTON. 
t* The sepulchre of the Father of his Country was recently opened, in order 
to place his remains in the marble sarcophagus presented by Mr. Struthers, 
of Philadelphia. When the hd of the coffin was raised, the hallowed form 
of Washington was discovered in a wonderful state of preservation. The 
lofty brow still wore its wonted majesty, and the compressed lips preserved 
their life-like air of calm decision and command. The attendants were 
overawed by the aspect of the sleeping hero, and the man whose lot it was 
to transfer the sacred dust to its new receptacle, was so overpowered by 
emotion, that it was with difficulty he fulfilled his office.”— N.Y. Mirror.) 


I saw the mighty dead 
Lie in his narrow tomb, 
And, in that mortal bed, 
Wear an immortal! bloom 
I saw that great one lie 
Low in his grave, as fair 
As if he could not die, 
And God bunself was there ' 


I saw that holy smile, 
In scorn of all but truth, 
Hang on his lips the while, 
And speak eternal youth 
I saw that lofty brow, 
As if with glory fraught, 
When times were not as now, 
Beam with immortal thought 


It seemed, upon that sod, 
As thus we gazed within, 
As if the mighty God 
Had with the sleeper been ' 
For there he lay, as whole 
Asif his body were 
Touched by th’ immortal soul— 
Low in his sepulchre ! 


Thus lav—while saints looked on— 
The immortal Son of Him 

Whose light, through Washington, 
No sepulchre can dim 

And thus, when stars shall fade, 
And when the sun shall die ' 

Thy form shalt be array‘d 


In unmortality ' 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


BY THEODORE 5s. FAY 


Sensations of the traveller on first approaching London— Beauty of the surround: 
ing scenery—The metropolis a world im itself — Private dwellings and publick 
edifices — Mistorieal recollections and present _— sstons —Contrast of scenes 

~Places of resort ~The Tower —St. Paul's—Publick meetings and varied 

concourse of people 

Ir is a pleasant thing to enter London for the first ime. You are 
borne along amid images, new, strange, picturesque, rapid and won 

* What ts this?" © What ean that be’ * Who is yvon- 


“What town are we entering!” 


derful 
der person 7” “The name of 


this villa’? 


* Of that river?” are ever rising to your lips. And 


vou are going to London. ‘To London! As you are whirled along 
over the smooth, hard road, winding in and out, up and down, around 
blossomy hedge and by velvet meadow, through happy-looking village, 
and by the edge of rich park, past tranquil grove, sunny cottage, 
breezy hill and fragrant valley, London, that time-honoured, re- 
nowned, huge metropolis, with its concourse of millions, its lords, 
ladies, kings and queens, its orators, statesmen, soldiers, travellers, 
belles and lovers, with its thousands of the vicious and the broken- 
hearted ; its pomp and splendour, its endless streets, its antique 
wonders, its relicks of the past, its roaring voiee of the present, its 
deep romances of real fe going on even now— London becomes 
your sole idea. Victor Hugo has well drawn the sensations of a 
man going to execution, You are almost as much impressed, ex- 
cept nan opposite ce grec With him it os wonder, mneredulty, a 
concentration of existence, but towards an end of horrour and despair 
With you the power of life is deepened by the sense of delight and 
You are for the first 


enchantinent. You are hastening to London 


time entering the world y 


You are flying, as if upon the wind, to the 
places trodden by Shakspeare, and Johnson, and Elizabeth, and 
Charles, and Lady Jane Grey, and the eighth Harry. A heterogeneous 
train of these stately and magnilicent phantoms float solemuly through 


’ Far ahead throuch 


ourimagmation. London! what will it look lke 
the distance, the dan and irregular horizon assumes the broken shapes 
of a metropolis, tower and dome, dark buttress, turreted roof and 
bristhng spire and arched bridge. You seem to behold London 
This great vision, close in your perspective, overshadows you with 
an inexpressible but pleasing awe. You have scarcely leisure, from 
your reveries, to okserve the surrounding country, its wide area, far 
as the eye can reach, neat as if swept and put in holiday order for a 
féte. As vou approach nearer the grand centre of your thoughts and 
of the world, vou feel your heart beat at thus drawing within its limits 
—entering us outward circle-—breathing its atmosphere, mingling 
with its people—of whom you form already an insignificant and un- 


The houses along the roadside thicken in number, 


regarded atom. 
the shops become more numerous, the crowds increase, both of pe- 
destrians and vehicles, omnibus after omnibus, stage-coach after 
stage-coach, horseman after horseman—cart, cab, wagon, every 


} 
| 


| 


ee MDL LS LPO 
|| kind of vehicle, every variety of person, pass you in rapid and con- | 


| stant succession. Long white walls protecting enclosures, and the 


~~ |\ blank brick ends of buildings begin now to be covered with myriads 


of bills, green, red, black, in gigantick characters, with rude engrav- 
| ings, all appealing to the eye, rivalling each other in the race of pub- 
licity, all presenting an idea of the everlasting, deep, multifarious 
| clash and struggle of this huge collection of human beings. It comes 
| on you like the roar of an ocean. Theatres, circuses, balloons, rope- 
| dancers, elections, newspapers, books, losses, robberies, medicine, 
| clothes, taverns, modes of travelling and a thousand annunciations, 
a mélange of business, pleasure, politicks, passion, and quackery ; 
‘and, among them, superiour in magnitude, and in a constant repeii- 
tion, appears Warren's Biackine, 40 Stranp. And amid this 
momentarily increasing variety of images, all striking the eye and 
the mind, you are borne ever on and on—new houses and streets, 
new multitudes and squares—shops crowded thick as forest leaves— 
stage-coaches and omnibuses apparently by hundreds, and people 
everywhere, high, low, at windows, in doors, on balconies, spreading 
through streets without end—all busy, all in animated and lively mo- 
tion, running, driving, riding, shouting, laughing, begging, eating, 
walking gravely along—following their pleasures or their oceupa- 
tions—in shops, behind counters ; butchers with their coats off and 
their sleeves up, bakers whitened with flour, gin-palaces with their 
disgusting customers ; print-shops, furniture magazines, and by and 
by a line of larger houses, and longer, closer, straiter streets, and you 
are in London; and you look around in vain for the river, with gigan- 
tick bridges and the startling forms of St. Paul's dome, and the Ab- 
bey, and the Palace, and the Monument, and the Tower, and White- 
hall, and Somerset-house, and the king and the queen, and Wel- 
lington, and Moore, and Bulwer, and Jane Porter, and Sir Robert 
Peel, and O'Connell. As you enter along Piccadilly, signs of gran- 
deur break upon you through the smoke, and dust, and mist; and 
here and there wide enclosures of green, with forests, groves, open 
meadows, gravel walks, and you hear the names of Kensington Gar- 
dens, Hyde Park, Green Park, Apsley-house, the duke of Welling- 
ton’s residence. But although here and there stately porticoes and 
massive arches nse around, you are not fully satisfied with the first 
view of the celebrated metropolis. You behold increasing tokens of 
grandeur and pomp, and the masters of this mighty empire roll by in 
their lordly equipages, attended by richly-liveried domesticks ; and 
the costume of the servants, both those in waiting on carriages, and 
those passing and repassing each other on the side-walk, speak an 
opulent society such as you have never seen before, yet you are at 
heart rather disappointed 
The American crosses the sea with the grandest scenes and times 
of history and poetry uppermost in his imagination.e He expects the 
old world will rise upon him at once in forms of half-ancient, half- 
oriental magnificence. He has visions of Troy, and Thebes, and 
Babylon, and the Tower of Babel, and castles, and amphitheatres, 
and aqueduets, and temples, and poets, and heroes, and vast armies, 
and crowned kings. On saying to himself, * to-day I shall see Lon- 
don,” he unconsciously fancies that everything interesting and won- 
derful in it is to be enjoyed to-day. He has come, as if by the power 
of magick, from the opposite side of the globe, over seas and through 
tempests, and he imagines that, disembedied from narrow mortal 
bounds, he can see all and know all, by one act, and at one glance 
You will rarely feel the compression of mortality upon the soul, so 
much as on entering this mighty reservoir of wonders, this element of 


knowledge and intellect. Here you are at last, (theme of your reve- 


' your dream! since you first had a thought.) 


rv! object of your hope 
here you are in London. "The remarkable minds which have reached 
you across the ocean, which will reach future generations, are close 
around ; but where ? The hallowed torms of the maninate world—the 
leammng gate through which Shakspeare passed, the colossal dome 
of St. Paul's, the blood-stained Tower, the time-worn Abbey, the 
royal palace where meet the great and powerful—all that have pre- 
sented themselves to you for years, as making up England, as com- 
posing the solemn and grand outline of Lendon—vou are in the midst 
of all these, and yet vou do not behold them. You wish vourself 
then a higher mtelligence to comprehend and embrace these vast va- 
rieties and gigantick themes, at one intellectual grasp. But you are 
a narrow being, restneted within petty bounds, a captive in a pe- 
'rishable form, which you can then unagine will, when ut one dav falls 
off from that which it imprisons, leave you free to hover over these 
broad masses of life and knowledge, as pe thaps they are now doing, 
res ago, trod these very streets with the stern Richard, or the 


filth Harry 


who, é 








London is too vast to be appreciated at first, nor ts it calculated to 
impress ah imexperience d Amencan even after a residence in it of 
some time, as it will do after he has completed the usual continental 
tour. It has not the charm which he expected to find in Europe 
Phe forms of architecture are not picturesque-romantick hke the 
feudal Rome or the half-Asiatick Venice. ‘The traveller, willing to 
abandon himself to enchanting rmagimations and to feel the sole:nn 


voice of the past, should not make here his first visit 


It is well re 

served as a mighty wonder for more matured and sober reflection, 
after the eve and the faney have been exhausted with the brilliancy 
of the continent. ‘The great British metropolis presents everything 
on so large a scale, that nt requires treme to adapt one’s self to it so 
as to receive from things their true impressions. London ts a world 
Nothing in it has the prommency we supposed. The Tower, thronged 
with spectres and dark stores of the past, which im vour antieipations 
held so remarkable a place, les ina remote part of the town from 
your hotel, and is searcely spoken of, | had almost said known. St 
Paul's, with t's mountaim dome—you will scarcely think of looking 


| at, after the first visit, unless when its huge form rises to your sight, 








a blue shape miles off against the sky. The river, with its bridges 
of incredible dimensions, and the nation of workmen who live upon 
its banks and breast, goes on with its vast crowds, its ships, boats, 
baths, markets, and all its manifold operations, like a part of some 
neighbouring country, and scarcely appears to belong to the town in 


which you live. In one quarter are presented the most brilliant 
court fétes; in another, two or three executions; ina third, a balloon, 
vast beyond precedent, rises to traverse the channel or the conti- 
nent; in a fourth, a fire has raged for hours or days, laying a whole 
parish waste ; and if you have an idle moment after breakfast to 
look over the Chronicle or the Times, you see, in small print, in an 
obscure corner, accounts of these things ; and hundreds of thousands 
attended each of them, and regiments were reviewed at the same 
hour in Hyde Park, and some lecturer was holding forth in Exeter 
Hail, and crowds were besieging the doors of the House of Commons, 
and the police were quelling mobs in a suburb, and thousands be- 
sides were gathéred to behold a dreadful aecident on the river—and 
there is no end to the immense multitudes—each a New-York—re- 
presented to be assembled here and there, led by different excite- 
ments, ignorant of each other—and you begin to feel at length that, 
at least, you are in a place of indefinite dimensions—a collection of 
cities—and almost of nations—for meetings of the Scotch or the Irish, 
or the Poles, or the catholicks, send forth their voices ; and you be- 
come bewildered and oppressed with the multiplicity of things which 
demand your reflection and observation, and you do not know how 
to set about exploring the rich and crowded fields around. If you 
have not formed some judicious acquaintance, you may remain a 
month in London without meeting any one or seeing anything. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


JEAN BAPTISTE COLBERT. 


Mr. James, in the new work of which we lately gave a cursory no- 
tice, has linked together four lives, cotemporary, yet differing so widely 
in their peculiar characteristicks, that had antithesis been his sole 
object, he could scarcely have had a fairer scope than in the striking 
contrast between the factious demagogue De Retz and the virtuous 
statesman Colbert; between the mathematical concentration of De- 
witt, and the eagle energies of Louvois 

We would speak of Colbert 
the ensemble of his character as drawn by James, who treats his sub- 


there is something very beautiful in 


ject as one in which bis heart is, bringing out a tint here and deep- 
ening a tone there with all the fondness of a portrait-painter for a fa- 
To us Colbert's charm is his earnestness. No mis- 
take 1s more common than that which ascribes enthusiasm only to 


vourite study 
the restless and the impetuous. We have a proof in the life before 
us, that enthusiasm of the highest order, ** calm, though impassion- 


: 


ate, durable, though keen,’ is sometimes the hidden mainspring 
which moves even the political economist, and throws a halo around 
the dull details of cash advances.’ 

No situation could have been so favourable to the unfolding of a 
genius such as Colbert's, as the ume and place in which he lived 
and moved. We do believe that all great men owe much of their 
greatness to, What Robert Owen makes the first cause, a combina- 
tien of circumstanees ; who shall! sav that there is not now elbowed 
and jostled in Wall-street some ** mute inglorious’ Colbert, crushed 
by cruel chance into the compass of a breker’s shop. James says, 
* Had Colbert had to deal with a large body of popular representa- 
tives, he would have found much difficulty in carrying forward any 
of his great mstitutions to productive maturity, or perhaps might 
never have undertaken them at all: for it 1s one of the concomitant 
disadvantages which are to be set against incalculable benefits in the 
nature ol a re presc ntative government that there is a proneness to 
parsimonious examimation of details, an unwillingness to entertain 
great designs, (springing trom the natural paucity m every country 
of men of vast and comprehensive mu ds, and a cons quent majority 
in popular assemblies of people of an inferiour intellect,) which unwil- 
lingness not only embarrasses every minister of ve ry extensive views, 
but has also a tendency to contract to petty purposes and partial 
ameliorations, the operations of every administration which is res- 


As Colbert was si 





ponsible to such a body ted, however, he had 
but to be convineed himself of the utility of some important scheme, 
and to convince his master thereof, im order to obtain the necessarv 
means of earrymg it into execution.” Happy Colbert! thrice un- 
happy Woodbury!!! 

It would seem that to his minister of finance, Louis the fourteenth 
owed not only the gorveous representation ef his magnificent admi- 
nistration, but also lis then-acknowledged-claim to the title of great, 
for the influence of Colbert pervaded the every action of his sove- 
reign, At the death of thew ruler, the spirits which Colbert had 
evoked slept with hun. Left to his own devices, the luxurious and 
voluptuous monareh showed how powerfully his character had been 
Louis ihe 


great was merged in Louis the fanatical debauchee, and the sway of 


controlled by a superiour and well-judging influence 
Colbert was succeeded by the reign of Maintenon—the distaff usurpe d 
the sceptre aud a woman's littleness crept into a sovereign’s actions 
All that Colbert bad with so much care and pains planted and fos- 
tered in French seil, was for a time bhghted; in some cases the 
blight was deadly; in others the stitutions after languishing awhile 
revived, to bring to our times, for our reverence. records of the mas- 
ter-mind that gave them birth. To him France owes her gobelin 
tapestry, and her lake-like murrors, her acadenues of painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture and science, and that imperishable monument of 
perseverance, the Languedoc canal. Colbert's name is indeed wrt 
ten in his works. 


His mind seized and his talents grasped the whole range of art, 
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anaes 
literature and science, even while descending to the minutest de- 
tails ef finance ; perhaps there is no stronger proof of a great man 
than that accurate perception and exact appreciation of the relative 
bearing and the eventual importance of the veriest tnfles. The 
splendid mosaick copy of the Transfiguration is but a collection of 
the smallest coloured stones, each worthless when alone. Some- 
what of the fascination (for to us it is fascinating) of this biography 
is doubtless due to the style in which it is written, and the strong 
contrast so forcibly put between the justice and simplicity of Col- 
bert and the dishonourable profligacy of his surroundings—another 
Daniel in a den of beasts 


———— — — 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS, 








LEILA, OR THE SIEGE OF GRENADA. 


WE have pencilled the following passages from the last work of Bulwer, 
just published by Carey, Lea and Blanchard and by the Harpers. The lead- 
ing fault of the work, which, as these extracts evince, has many beauties, 
is that the heroine is so little prominent in the story, whose other charac- 
ters are sketched with great force and ability. The attention of the reader 
is diverted from the personage who, as she gives a name to the tale, should 
concentrate the chief interest, by the valiant Muza, the irresolute but well- 
intentioned Boabdil, the wily Almamen, and last, but not least, the queenly 
Isabel, with her politick royal consort, who successively divide our atten- 
tion and sympathies. For the rest, the mora! tone of the book is so much 
higher than that of some other works by the same author, that it )s entitled 
to become a special favourite 


THE MONARCH AND THE DANCING GIRLS 


**My soul wants the bath of musick,” said the king; “ these 
journeys into a pathless realm have wearied it, and the streams of 
sound supple and relax the travailed pilgrim.” 

He clapped his hands. and from one of the areades a boy, hitherto 
visible, started into sight ; at a slight and scarce perceptible sign 
from the king the boy again vanished, and, im a few moments after- 
ward, glancing through the fairy pillars and by the glittering water- 
falls, came the smal} and twinkling feet of the maids of Arby. As, 
with their transparent tunicks and white arms, they gleamed, without 
an echo, through that cool and voluptuous chamber, they might well 
have seemed the peris of the eastern magick, summoned to beguile 
the sated leisure of the youthful Solomon. With them came a maiden 
of more exquisite beauty, though smaller stature than the rest, bear- 
ing the Moorish lute ; and a faint and languid smile broke over the 
beautiful face of Boabdil as his eyes rested upon her graceful form 
and the dark vet glowing lustre of her oriental countenance. She 
alone approached the king, tunidly kissed his hand, and then, joining 
her comrades, commenced the following song, to the air and very 
words of which the feet of the daneing-girls kept time, while, with 
the chorus, rang the silver bells of the musical instrument which 
each of the dancers carrried. 

AMINE'S SONG 

Softly, oh, softly glide, 
Gentle Musick, thou silver tide, 
Bearing, the lull’d air along, 
This leaf from the Rose of Song ' 

To its port im his soul let it float, 

The fraii but the fragrant boat 

Bear tt, soft Air, along ' 

With the burden of Sound we are laden, 
Like the bells on the trees of Aden,* 
When they thrill with a tinkling tone 





The sacred verse is on my sword, 
But on my heart thy name : 

The words on each alike adored ; 
The truth of each the same. 


The same '—alas' too well | fee! 
The heart is truer than the stee! ' 
laght of my soul, upon me shine ; 
Night wakes her stars to envy mine. 
Those eyes of thine, 
Wild eyes of thine, 
What stats are like those eves of thine! 


As he concluded the lattice softly opened, and a female form ap- 
peared on the balcony 

“Ah, Leila!” said the Moor, “1 see thee, and I am blessed!” 

** Hush!’ answered Leila ; * speak low nor tarry long; I fear 
that our interviews are suspected ; and this,” she added, in a tremb- 
ling voice, ** may, perhaps, be the last time we shall meet.” 

**Holy prophet !”’ exclaimed Muza, passionately, * what do I hear! 
Why this mystery? why cannot I learn thine origin, thy rank, thy 
parents? Think you, beautiful Leila, that Grenada holds a hous« 
lofty enough to disdam the alliance of Muza Ben Abil Gazan! and 
oh !* he added, sinking the haughty tones of his voice nto accents 
of the softest tenderness, “if not too high to scorn me, what should 
war against our loves and our bridals! For worn equally on my 
heart were the flower of thy sweet self, whether the mountaim-top or 
the valley gave birth to the odour and the bloom.” 

* Alas!” answered Leila, weeping, “the mystery thou complain- 
est of is as dark to myself as thee. How often have I told thee that 
I know nothing of my birth or childish fortunes, save a dim memory 
of a more distant and burning clime, where, amid sands and wastes, 
springs the everlasting cedar, and the camel grazes on the stunted 
herbage withering in the fierv air?) Then it seemed to me that | 
had a mother; fond eyes looked on me, and soft songs hushed me 
mto sleep.” : 

* Thy mother’s soul has passed into mine,” said the Moor, ten- 
derly 

Leila continned: * Borne hither, | passed from clildhood into 
youth within these walls. Slaves minister to my slightest wish; and 
those who have seen both state and poverty, which I have not, tell 
me that treasures and splendour that might glad a monarch are pro- 
digalized around me: but of ties and kindred know I little My fa- 
ther, a stern and silent man, visited me but rarely ; sometimes 
months pass, and J] see him not; but I feel he loves me ; and, tll | 
knew thee, Muza, my brightest hours were im listening to the foot 
steps and flying to the arms of that solitary frend.” 

* Know you not his name '" 

* Nor I, nor any one of the household, save, periaps, Nimen, the 
chief of the slaves, an old and withered man, whose very eve chills 
me into fear and silence.” 

* Strange '” said the Moor, musingly ; 
love 1s discovered or can be thwarted |” 


“vet why think vou our 


“Hush! Ximen sought me this day: * Maiden,’ said he, * men’s 
footsteps have been tracked within the gardens ; if vour sire know 
this, you will have looked your last upon Grenada. Learn,” he ad 


ded, 1n a softer voice, as he saw me tremble, 
easier given to thee to wed the wild tiger than to mate with the lof 
test noble of Morisca! Beware Hk spooler and lett me ‘Oh, 
Muza!” she continued, passionately wringing her hands, * my heart 
sinks within me, and omen and doom mse dark before my sight '” 

* By my father’s head, these obstacles but fire my love ; and I 


would scale to thy possession though every step in the ladder were 
28 


‘that permission were 


the corpses of a hundred foes 

Scarcely had the fierv and high-souled Moor uttered his boast, 
than, from some unseen hand amid the groves, a javelin whirred past 
him, and, as the arr it raised came sharp epon his cheek, half burned 
its quivering shatt in the trunk of a tree belund him 











At the wind from the Holy throne * Fly, fly, and save thyself! Oh heaven, protect hun!” ened 
Hark’ as we move around, 
We shake off the buds of Sound Leila, and she vanished within the chamber 
Thy presence, beloved, 1s Aden The Moor did not wait the result of a deadlier aim; he turned, 
Sweet chime that I hear and wake vet, in the instinct of lus fierce nature, not from, but against his foe, 
I would, for my loved one’s sake, the drawn cimeter in his hand, the half-suppressed ery of wrat 
Thai | were a sound like chee, trembling on his lps, he sprang forward in the direction whenee the 
chs Toe Coot Seater neease ti ess'd, javelin had syn d With eyes accustomed to the ambuscades of 
If my voce mm his heart could rest, Moortsh warfare, he searched eagerly, vet warily, through the darh 
What pleasure to die like thee and sighing foliage No sien of life met his gaze and at length 
The musick ceased; the dancers remained motionless in their, £tmly and relucta itly., he retrace d luis steps and left the demesne 
graceful postures, as if arrested into statues of alabaster, and the but, just as he had ¢ aren the wall, a voice, k n sharp A 
voung songstress cast herself on a cushion at the feet of the monarch, shrill — Sree One eee 
and looked up fondly, but silently, into his vet melancholy eves “ Thou art spared,” it said, * but, happily, for a more miserali 
: doom '" 
FUE LOVERS THE JEWESS 
When Muza parted from Almamen, he bent lus steps toward the Leila stood within this chamber, pale and breathless, with her lip 
hill that rises opposite the ascent crowned with the towers of the Al- apart, her hands clasped, her very soul m her ears ; nor was it po 
hambra, the sides and summit of which emimence were tenanted by sible to conceive a more perfect ideal of some delicate and brilliant 
the luxurious popul ition of the eity He selected the more private per, capture dom the palace of a hostile and gloomy gem Hk 
and secluded paths ; and, half way up the hill, arrived at last before form was of the lightest shape consistent with the round: of 
a low wall of considerable extent, which girded the gardens of some womanly beauty ; and there was something m ut of that elastick and 
wealthier inhabitant of the city He looked long and anxiously fawnlike grace which a sculptor secks to mmbody in his dreams of 
round; all was solitary; nor was the stillness broken, save as an ox a beimg more aerial than those of earth. Her luxuriant hair was d 
casional breeze from the snowy heights of the Sierra Nevada rustled — indeed, but a purple and glossy hue redeemed 1 from that heaving 
the fragrant leaves of the citron and pomegranate, or as © siiver of shade too common im the tresses of the Astaticks ; and her cou 
tinkling of waterfalls chimed melodionsly within the gardens. ‘The — plexion, naturally pale, but clear and lustrous, would have beer 
Moor's heart beat high: a moment more, and he had scaled the wall, deemed fair even in the north. Ther features, slightly aquiline, were 


and found hinself upon a greensward, variegated by the ru 
of many a sleeping flower, and shaded by 


nant fohage and golden fruits 


roves and ‘ UuU- ‘ 


formed 


ot that ¢ Aquisite countenance was In an expression of 


' 


im the rarest mould of symmetry, 
! 


shamed 


and her full, neh lips dis 
But the chef charm 


losed teeth that might have the pa irl 





Tt was not long before he stood beside a house that seemed of a purity, and intellectual sentiment that seldom accompanies that cast 
construction anteriour to the Moorish dynasty. It was built over low — of loveliness, and was wholly foreyrn to the voluptuous and dream 
cloisters, formed by heavy and time-worn pillars, concealed, for the languor of Moorish maidens; Leila had been educated, and tu 


most part, by a profusion of roses and creeping shrubs ; the lattices 
above the cloisters opened upon large gilded balconies. the superad- 
dition of Moriscan taste 
visible ; the rest of the mansion was dark, as if, save in that chamber, 
sleep kept watch over the inmates. It was to this window that the 
Moor stole, and, after a moment's pause, he murmured rather than 
sung, so low and whispered was his voice, the following simple 
verses, slightly varied from an old Arabian poet 


In one only of the casements a lamp was 


€ 


cold gray wall as to fortid to the tenant of the cell the solace of sad 


statue had received a soul 


THE NOVICE 


It was in one of the cells of a convent renowned for the prety of 


ts inmates, and the wholesome austerity of its laws, that a young 


The narrow casement was placed so high in the 


, 
horn 





1OViICE 


sa 


or the distraction of pious thoughts, which a view of the werld with 


SERENADE out might afford. Lovely, indeed, was the landscape that spread 
Light of my soul, arise, arise below , but it was barred trom those vouthf ‘Land melancholy eves 
Thy sister lights are in the skies . for Nature might tempt toa thousand thoughts not of a tenour cal- 


We want thine eyes, 
Thy joyous eyes ; , 
The night is morning for thine eyes‘ 
: t 





c 


ulated to reconcile the heart to an eternal saenfice of the sweet 
uman ties. Buta faint and partial gleam of sunshine broke through 


he aperture, and made yet more cheerless the dreary aspect and 





* The Mohammedans believe that musical belis hang on the trees of Pa- 
radise, and are put in motion by @ wind from the throne of God 


gloomy appurtenances of the cell. And the young novice seeme: 
to carry on within herself that struggle of emotions without which | 


|| there is no victory in the resolves of virtue: sometimes she wept 
| bitterly, but with a low subdued sorrow, which spoke rather of des- 
pondency than passion ; sometimes she raised her head frem her 
breast, and smiled as she looked upward, or, as her eves rested on 
the crucifix and the death's head that were placed on the rude 
table by the pallet on which she sat. ‘They were emblems of death 
here and life hereafter, which, perhaps, aflorded to her the sources 
of a twofold consolation 

She was yet musing, when a slight tap at the door was heard 
and the abbess of the convent appeared 

* Daughter,” said she, “I have brought thee the comfort of a 
sacred visiter. The queen of Spain, whose pious tender:ess is ma 
terially anxious for thy full contentment with thy lot, has sent hither 
a holy friar, whom she deems more soothing im his counsels than 
our brother ‘Tomas, whose ardent zeal often terrifies those whom 
his honest spirit only desires to purify and guide. 1 will leave him 
with thee. May the saints bless his mumestry ! So saving, the 
abbess retired from the threshold, making wavy for a form in the garb 
of a monk, with the hood drawn over the face. The monk bowed 
his head meekly, advanced into the cell, closed the door, and seated 
himself on a stool, which, save the table and the pallet, seemed the 
sole furniture of the dismal chamber 

* Daughter,” said he, after a pause, “itis a rugged and a mourn 
ful lot, this renunciation of earth and al! its fair destinies and soft 
affections, to one not wholly prepared and armed for the sacrifice 
Contide m me, my child; Tam no dire inquisitor, seeking to dis 
tort the words to thine own perl. | am no bitter and morose asce 
tick. Beneath these robes still beats a human heart that can sym- 
pathise with human sorrows. Confide in me without fear, Dost 
thou not dread the fate they would force upon thee Dost thou 
not shrink back’ Wouldst thou not be free 

* No,” said the poor novice; but the denial came famt and irre 
solute from her lips 

* Pause,” said the friar, growing more earnest in his tone 
there ts vet tome 

Nay,” said the novice, looking up with some surprise in her 

countenance, nay, even were | so weak, escape now is impossible 
What hand could unbar the gates of the convent!" 

* Mine '” ened the monk, with nmpetuosity. * Ves, | have that 
power. Inall Spam but one man can save thee, and | am he.” 

“You!” faltered the novice, gazing at her strange visiter with 
mingled astonishment and alarm. * And who are you, that could 


resist the fiat of that Tomas de Torquemada, before whom, they tell 
ts 


“pause, 


me, even the crowned heads of Castile and Arragon vail low 

The monk half rose, 
at this mterrogatory ; but, reseating himself, rephed, im a deep and 
half-whispered voice, * Daughter, listen to me It us true that Isa 
bel of Spam. (whom the Mother of Merey bless! for meretfal to al! 
is her secret heart, if not her outward poliev,) it 1s true that leabel 


with an 





Hopationt and almost haughty etart 


of Spain, fearful that the path to heaven might be made rougher to 


thy feet than it well Ibe.” (there was a shoht accent of reny m 


the 


howe 
selected a friar of suasive elo 
He was charged with let 


as he thus sj he.) ** 


monk's vous 





ind gentle manners to visit thee 


quences 

ters to von abbess from the queen Soft thoogh the fnar, he was 
vet a hypocrite Nay, hear me out’ he loved to worship the msing 
sun; and he did not wish always to remaim a semple fnar while the 
church had higher dienities of this earth to bestow In the Chis 
tan camp, daughter, there was one who burned for tedings of thee 
whom thine mage haunted ; whe, stera as thou wert to him, loved 
thee with a love he knew not of till thou wert lest te him Why 
dost thou tremble, daughter’ listen vet' To that lover, for he was 
one of high rank, came the monk. to that lover the monk sold his 
mission. The monk will have a ready tale, that he was waylaul 


inmnd the mountamns by armed men, and robbed of lis letters to the 

















albess The lover took hos garb, and he took the letters and ha 
tened bither Leila! beloved Leila! behold him at thy feet" 
The monk raised is cowl: and d opp on tie knee beside her, 
preset tod to her gaze the features of the price of Spain 
*You'” sad Leila, averting her countenance, and vainly endea 
vouring to extricate the haw! which he had seemed * "This ms, in 
leed, cruel. You, the author of so many suflermgs, such calumuy, 
such reproach!” 
* Twill repair all,” said Don Juan, fervently. “ TP alone, I repeat 
. have the power to set vou free You are no longer a Jewess 
you are one ot our faith, there now no bar pon our loves Im 
ond@is though my father, all dark and dread rs this now Power 
which he ts rashly ereets in tus domumonus, the her of two mo 
narcies ts Hot so poor it flueiues | fricmls as to be unable 
io offer the woman of | ve an mviolabele elter, alike from pest 
d despot Fly with me ease this dreary sepulehre ere the last 
stone close over thee tor ove ! ve horses, I have guards at 
ind Phis ny ‘ tu mire Phin it—oh, bliss’ thou 
mavest be rendered toe ' ‘ 
oe «.* vid Lauda. v ‘ crself from Juan's gras} 
dur ms addre anal ’ “ 1 at a lithe distance. erect 
1 proud, **veu te me om sam, or mother, vou offer me ne 
‘ ! 1 have made nay ¢ om 1 abude by itl” 
‘Oh » thee od th hee 4 vouwe of reali and in 
| in 7 " thee well of the consequences ol thy re 
l ica vt see them vet: thine ardour blinds thee But, 
wh h utter! i fter d vearatter vear, steals on mn the 
" ' momo o ot itiedd 4 ‘ “ the walt see 
iv vi \ ( i lov t ” a vith t hone when 
‘ s l row ‘ } thee beneath the look of von tev 
spectros. 4% no vw shall va he aching dullness of wasted 
lie, save a lo i CVETOr pa nee > then, then will thy ene 
be rendcored tentoid by the despairing and remorseful thooght that 
thine own Lips s« eown sentence. Thou mayest think cou 
tinued Jua: vith | eagerness, * that my loveto thee was at first 
hyht and dishonon Bern so Town that my vouth has passed 
mn idle woome vl the mockern of afleetion But, for the first 
time mm my hfe, | feel that T/ore. Thy dark eves, thy noble beauty, 


never vet disdamed 
where | have been a surtor, acknowledge at last that there 1 a tre 
Oh, Leia! do not, de 
i} 


ana tf 


even thy womanly scorn, have fascinated me. 1, 


umph in the conquest of a woman's heart 
not reyect me You know not how rar ow deep a love you 
cast away” 

The novice was touched » the present language of Don Juan was 
so different from what ut had been befor the earnest lowe that 
breathed in his voice, that looked from his eyes, struck a chord in 
her breast ; it reminded her of her own unconquered, unconquerable 
love for the lost Muza ; for there ts that in a woman, that, when she 
loves one, the honest wooing of another she may reject, but cannot 
disdain; she feels, by her own heart, the agony his must endure ; 


and, by a kind of egotiam, pities the mirror of herself’ She was 
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touched, then—touched to tears ; but her resolves were not shaken. 
—* Oh, Leila!” resumed the prince, fondly, mistaking the nature 
of her emotion, and seeking to pursue the advantage he imagined he 
had gained; “look at youder sunbeam struggling through the loop- 
hole of thy cell. Is it not a messenger from the happy world! does 
it not plead for me ! does it not whisper to thee of the green fields, 
and the laughing vineyards, and all the beautitul prodigality of that 
earth thou art about to renounce forever! Dost thou dread my love! 
Are the forms around thee, ascetick and lifeless, fairer to thine eyes 
than mime? Dost thou doubt my power to protect thee! I tell thee 
that the proudest nobles of Spain would tlock around my banner 
were it necessary to gnard thee by foree of arms. Yet, speak the 
word be miihie —and l will tly hence with thee to climes where the 
church has not cast out its deadly roots, and, forgettul of crowns 
and cares, live alone for thee. Ali, speak !" 

** My lord,” said Leila, calmly, and rousing herself to the neces- 
sary offort, ** | am deeply and sincerely gratetul for the interest you 
express, for the ailection you avow But you deceive yourself. 1] 
have pondered well over the alternative I have taken I do not re- 
greet nor repent, much less would | retract it. ‘The earth that you 
speak of, full of aflections and of bliss to others, has no tres, no al- 
lurements for me. I desire only peace, repose, and an early death.” 

“Can it be possible!” said the prince, growing pale, * that thou 
lovest another! ‘Then, indeed, and then only, would my woomg be 
in vain.” 

The check of the novice grew deeply flushed, but the colour soon 
subsided ; she murmured to herself, * Why should [ blush to own 
it now!” and then spoke aloud: ‘Prince, IT trust I have done with 
the world ; and bitter the pang [| feel when you call me back to it 
But vou merit my candour: I have loved another; and, in that 
thought. as manure, le the ashes of all affection, That other 1s 
of a different faith, We may never, never meet again below, but 
itis a solace to pray that we may meet above That solace, and 
these cloisters are dearer to me than all the pomp, all the pleasures 
of the world.” 

The prince sunk down, and, covering his face with his hands, 
groaned aloud, but made no reply 

“Go, then, prince ot Spain,” continued the novice; ** son of the 
noble Isabel, Letla is not unworthy of her cares. Go and pursue the 


great destinies that await you. And. if you forgive, if you sull che- | 


rish a thought of the poor Jewish maiden, sotten, alleviate, mitigate 
the wretelied and desperate doom that awaits the fallen race she has 
abandoned for thy creed.” 

“ Alas, alas!" said the prince, mournfully, “thee alone, perchance, 
of all thy race, | could have saved trom the bigotry that ts fast co 
vering this kuultly land like the rising of an irresistible sea, and 
thou reyectest me! ‘Take time, at least, to pause, to consider Let 


me see thee again to-morrow 

“No, prince, no—not again ' [Twill keep thy seeret only if T sec 
thee no more. Hf thou persist in a suit that | feel to be that of sin 
and shame, then, indeed, mine honour 

* Hold!” interrupted Juan, with haughty impatience ; “TT torment, 
I harass you no more I release you from my importunity Per- 
Raps already [ have stooped too low Ile drew the cowl over lus 
features, and strode sullenly to the door; but, turnmg fer one last 
craze on the form that had so strangely fascinated a heart capable ot 
lent posture of the novice, 





renerous emotions, the mee kand desporne 
her tender youth, her gloomy fate, melted his momentary pr de and 
resentment “(od bless and reconcile thee, poor child '” he said, 





ina voice choked with contending passions, and the door closed upon 


his form 

“1 thank thee, heaven, that it was not Muza?” muttered Leila, 
breaking from a revery in which she seemed to be communng with 
her own soul; * J feel that I could not have resisted Aim.” 


THE SPANISH CAMP 


It was the eve of a great and general assault upon Grenada, deli- 
wistian army. ‘The Spanish 


berately planned by the eliets of the ¢ 


camp (the most gorgeous elrister dom had ever known) gradually 


grew calm and hushed. ‘The shades deepened, the stars burned forth 





more serene and clear I wht in that azore air streamed the silken 
tents of the court, blazoned with heraldick devices, and crowned 
wind 





with the gaudy banners, which, filled by a brisk and murmuring 
from the mountains, flaunted cavl om ther cilded staves In the 
centre of the camp rose the pavilion of the queen: a palace in itself 
Lances made tts columns ; brocade and parnted arras its walls; and 
the space Covert d by its numerous compartments would have con- 
tained the halls and outworks of an ordinary eastle. The pomp of 


that camp re alized the wildest dreams of thick, couph d with On 





ental splendour; something worthy of a ‘Tasso to have medimed or 
a Beckford to create. Nor was the exceeding costliness of the more 


courtly tents lessened in effect by those of the soldiery in the out- 


skirts, many of which were built from boughs still re taining then 
leaves, savage and picturesque huts; as i, realizing old legends, 
wild men of the woods had taken up the cross, and followed the 
christian warriours against the swarthy followers of ‘Termagaunt and 
Mahound There, then, extended that mighty camp in profound re- 


lrew deeper and longer shadows over the 





pose, as the midnight « 


sward from the tented avenues and canvass streets. It was at that 
hour that Isabel, in the most private recess of her pavilion, was eim- 
ployed in praver for the safety of the king and the issue of the sa 
cred war Kueelmag betere the altar of that warhke oratory, her 


spirit became rapt a d absorbed from earth in the intensity of her 
devotions; and in the whole camp (save the sentnes) the eves of 


unclosed All Was 





that pious queen were, perhaps, the only 
profoundly still; her guards, her attendants, were gone to rest; and 
the tread of the sentinel without that mmmense pavilion was not heard 


through the silken walls 


Advertisements stmilar to the followy 1 nm the Sun, are commonly 
found among the ** readt matter” of the London papers 





Hlistory or a sHinienG. —Ht will scarcely be credited that a shil- 


ling has been the means of putting thirty thousand pounds imto the 
wdavs. The reader, in 


entlen.an, and all within a 
ks how! It arose T lhe juest 
sks how t arose as tuliows he party in question 





pockets ola 
amazement, 
was fond of dancing, bot possessed only an indifferent acquaintance 





with the figures of quadrilles, ete, and with the regulations of a ball- 
room. li thisdidemma, he purchased that excellent little byou, en- 
titled the * Guide to the Ball-room,”’ (published by C. Mitchell, Red 
Lion court, Fleet-street, London, at the meonceivable low price of 
one shilling!) and, at the assembly which he visited, he proved so 
accomplished as to win the heart of a young lady, of great beauty 
and accomplishments, and worth thirty thousand pounds. Who 
would be without such a treasure as this beautilul litle book? 


“ 


POETICAL EXTRACTS. 
From Ethel Churchill, 


BY MISS LANDON. 
How often, in this cold and bitter world, 
Is the warm heart thrown back upon itself ! 
Cold, careless, are we of another's grief ; 
We wrap ourselves in sullen selfishness 
Harsh-judging, narrow-minded, stern and chill 
In measuring every action but our own 


How small are some men’s motives, and how mean! 


There are who never knew one generous thought ; 
Whose heart-pu'se never quickened with the joy 
Of kind endeavour, or sweet syinpathy— 

There are too many such! 


Love is a thing of frail and delicate growth ; 


Soon checked, soon fostered! feeble, and yet strong 


It will endure much, suffer long, and bear 

What would weigh down an angel's wing to earth, 
And yet mount heavenward ; but not the less 

It dieth of a word, a look, a thought ; 

And when it dies, it dies without a sign 
‘Yo tell how fair it was in happier hours 

It leaves behind reproaches and regrets, 
And bitterness within atlection’s well, 

For which there is no healing 

How much of change lies in a little space ! 

Llow seon the sjrits leave their youth behind? 
The early green forsakes the bough; the flowers, 
Nature's more fairy-like and fragile ones, 

Droop on the way-side, and the later leaves 
Have artifice and culture—so the heart 

How soon its soft spring hours take darker hues ! 


And hopes, that were like rambows, melt in shade ; 


While the fair future, ah! how fair it seemed! 
Grows dark and actual 

Why, life must mock itself to mark how small 
Are the distinctions of its various pride 

"Tis strange how we delight m the unreal ; 
The faneiul and the fantastick make 

One half our triumphs. Not in mighty things 
‘The glorious offerings of our mind to fate 





Do we ask homage to our vanities, 

One hall so much as trom the talse and vain 

The petty trifles thet the social world 

Has fancied mito grandeur 

This ts the charm of poetry: it comes 

On sad perturbed moments; and its thoughts, 
Like pearls amid the troubled waters, gleam 
That which we garnered in our eager youth, 
Becomes a long delight m atler years ; 

The mind is strengthened, and the heart refreshed 
By SOME old memory Of vilted words, 

That bring sweet feelings, answering to our own, 
Or dreams that waken some more lotty mood 
Than dwelleth with the commonplace of life 


Why did T love him? I looked up to hun 

With earnest aduuration, and sweet faith 

I] could torgive the miserable hours 

His falsehood, and lus only, taught my heart . 
Bat | cannot forgive that tor his sake 

My faith im good ts shaken, and my hopes 

Are pale and cold, for they have looked on death 
Why should love him! he no lenges is 

That which | loved 








Life is made up of vanities—so small, 
So mean, the common history of the day, 


‘hat mockery seems the sole philosophy 


, . ak etaiel } 
Then some stern truth starts up—cold, sudden, str 


And we are taught what lite is by despair 
‘The toys, t | 
felt in nothingness—we know ther worth ; 


The heart ave hyges every Ccarciess thought, 





trifles, and tl tty cares, 





And makes us teel that fate is terrible 


You never loved me! never cared for me' 
Had I been taken kindly to your heart, 
This present misery were all unknown 

But I have been neglected and repelled ; 


d, or lett to feed 





My best atlections ¢ 
Upon themselves. | have so needed love, 

I should have loved you but trom gratitude, 

li you had let me 

It is a weary and a bitter hour 

When first the real disturbs the poet's world, 
And he distrusts the future. Not for that 
Should cold despondency weigh down the son! 
ltisa glorious gift, bright poetry, 

And should be thankfully and nobly used 

Let it look up to heaven ! 


*Tis a strange mystery, the power of words ' 
Life is in them, and death A word can send 
‘The crimson colour harrying to the cheek, 
wanitnes ; or can turn 
‘The current cold and dead|y to the heart 
Anger and fear are in them, grief and joy 

Are on their sound ; yet slight, impalpable 

A word is but a breath of passing air 

The moonheht falleth lovely over earth ; 

And strange, indeed, must be the mind of man 
That can resist its beautiul reproach 

How can hate work like fever im the soul 
With such entire tran yuillity around ? 

Evil must be our nature to refuse 

Such gentle intercession 


Hurrving with many nu 


Ah, tell me not that memory 
Sheds gladness o'er the past ; 
What ts recalled by faded flowers, 
Save that they did not last’? 

Were :t not better to forget, 
Than bul remember and regret ’ 


Look back upon your hours of youth— 
What were your carly years, 

But scenes of childish cares and griefs? 
And say not childish tears 

Were nothing; at that time they were, 

More than the young heart well could bear 

Go on to riper years, and look 
Upon your sunny spring; 

And from the wrecks of former vears, 
What will your memory bring? 

Affections wasted, pleasures fled, 

And hopes now numbered with the dead! 


The sun was setting o'er the sea— 
A beautiful and summer sun; 
Crimson and bright, as if not might, 
But rather day. had just begun 
That lighted sky, that lighted sea, 
They spoke of love and hope to me 





i thought how love, I thought how hope 
O'er the horizon of my heart, 

Had poured their light like yonder sun; 
Like yon sun, only to depart ; 

Alas! that ever suns should set, 

Or hope grow cold, or love forget! 


I did not wish to sce his face, 
I knew it could not be . 

Though a look had not altered there, 
What once it was to me 

Since last we met, a fairy spell 
Had been from each removed ; 

How strange it is that those can change 
Who were so much beloved! 

it is a bitter thing to know 
The heart's enchantment o'er: 

But ‘tis more bitter stull to feel 
It can be charmed no more 

Ladye, thy white brow is fair, 

Beauty's morning hght is there— 

And thine eve rs like a star, 

Dark as 


Round thee satin robe is flung— 


wse OF Midnight are 





Pearls upon thy neck are hung ; 
Yet thou wearest silk and gem 
As thou hadst forg 
Loveler ts the ray that lies, 
} 
hi 


On thy 


yiten them 





p. and in thine eyes 


hou canst not restore me 





The depth and ¢) ith, 
Ut the love that came o'er me 
In earliest youth 
The ir aioss is departe d, 
Their magick 1s flown; 
And sad and faint-hearted, 
I wander alone 
False look, false hope, and falsest love 


All meteors sent to me, 


To show how they the heart could move, 
Ane how deeciving be 
They left me darkened, crushed, alone 


My spirit’s houseleld gods o’erthrown 


The world itself is changed, and all 


Phat was beloved beture 





Is vanished, and bevond rec 
For Lean hope no more 
Ihe sear of tire, the dint of steel, 
Are easier than such wounds to heal 
t's fate 


Fresh from his selitude—the elild 


Trace the young poe 
of dreams, 
His heart upon tis lip, he seeks the world 
Vo find him fame and fortune, as uf hfe 

Vere like a fairy tale. His song has led 
The way betore him ; fiatteres tll his car, 
And ppy in so 

What marvel if he somewhat overrate 


His talents and his state 


ny friends 





seems hh 





tus love 


Which cheoseth from a thousand only one 





lo be the object ef that tenderness 

Natural to every art; which can resign 

Its own best happmess for one dear sake 

Can bear with absence ; bath no part im hepe, 
For hope 1s somew t selfs} love is not, 
And doth pr another to itself 


il trust, the trust of love 





n's he 


ope, should wot 





' r 
a never more 





r spirit know its yoyous hours 





es and ‘ t delights , 
) 
Lisa ed 


Alas' he brings me back my early years, 
And seems to tell me what | should have been 
ifts, and turned 


g 
Their use agains: invself It us too late 


How have | wasted God's best 





Remorse and sheme are crushing me to earth, 
And I am desperate with my musery ' 
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| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


iP." es not lively enough forus ; and the versiflage of * Trinket.” upon the same 
subject, ts ratner too trifling —* F.C.” and My Mother.” ere respeetfe 
deciined. — We regret that several considerations prevent us from avatiing our- 
selves of the arrangement proposed by * L. M. S.°~ Wer don't know how to 
. Siti | Aelp * Phelino,” unless some ingentous correspondent wii! send us some hints 
BY A BOOKWORM. ' for courtship, that may serve his case The ladies,” ore the only one 
Si: | to treat worthtly of this very difficult and much disputed subject.—* Bo Peep" 
Pusuick oris10N.— Most statesmen are dull at apprehending the || wt/! Aave to lie like the shepherds of old, by hook and crook, before we can con 


. nt to avail ourselves of ormation ht st have odtaine: he sam 
difference between mechanical and organick forces; a distinction || 22%! £¢ sean ourselves of the information he must have odtained 1m t “x 


SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JE: 





PAUL. 


= 








wee 








manner.— The communtwation of ** A Virtuoso.” should have been transmitted to 
which exists in the moral world, as well as in the material. The || the Pickwick Club. We fear that his discoveries will not turn out to be 
more than ** Bill Stump’s his marker.’ — The hast al incidsnt about which 


stony kernel is formed in the centre of the soft, me!ung peach, and |} 


. | ** Sotdos” asks for information as a filting theme fo try, did not occur. as 
opens not to pressure from without, but under the gradual growth of | 


he supposes, at the Mahometan court of Grenada but among the ca 


por 
iphs of the 
i 








. | st, before nvastion of the T'urc x she the sabes of Heerocles an 

the germ within. Thus, in all countries, does publick opinion form || 5. Sefere the tnvasion of the Turcomans Lark of Hrerocles an 
> 1; Joe Miller, however, tt wl! surt env age Weag ee with ** Amercanus,” that 
a rampart, which shelters the germ of the future, and cannot be!) the ingenious Mr. Catlinis wrong in applying the term jece.” teen falion 
broken by force from without. chief, The world owes so much, however, fo thes enterprising traveler an 
—— . arn - ‘ ~ } " zra/ous artist, that ut seems hypercretical to take ez +plton to a phrase which he 

Ouvpn ace. —Grieve not, reverend age, that thy beauty and bril | lash’ deymeiainaes Gale dees “at Qe fame tocdhane tales dete cael al aoe 


uv in Prisen,” 
Vision.” though ind 
hardly as good in expression as tt ought to be 
we doubt not, a clever fellow, and will thers fore not ta 
Arm that he is not quite up to the eminate 
We would giad/y* 


aborigines 
der aders 


with severala 
mu 


trles tm prose. ts un 
A poetrcal feeling, ts 

L..," on the backwoods, 1s 

beet hard when we tel 

of making love-verses 

« wishe 

but while bringing our own taste in question, by publishing the werses he sends 

us, we fear we should hardly confer credit upon has. : 


hancy have left thee. Once ina Summer's mght, the flowers glit- 
tered with dew in the moonbeams; and when daylight drew mh, 
they grieved that the light of the moon was gone, and with it the 
lustre of the dew-drops. They thought not that, after a littl while, 
the sun would rise upon them, whose full lustre would change thos« 
So shall it be with you, after a brief | 


* Queen M 


i—"7 





‘fone 





bust 





aess 


and wel 





confer an ob ron upon a subserthe 


pearls into blazing diamonds. 
moment of darkness. 

Tur Memory OF THE pEAD.—The ancients had it, that no corpse, | 
embarked on a voyage 
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nor even the ashes of the dead, shouid be 
with the living, for fear of the storms that would be sure to follow. |) — 
We have learned better, and know, that to be accompanied on our | 
voyage through life by the memory of the dead, brings calm and || 


not storm. He who always feels one loss, is rendered by it less ae- 


17, 


Is3s 


n> After the first of May next, the office of the New-York Mirror 





essible to new sorrows. | : 

: ELEVATION oF MInD.—The more the mind becomes elevated, the | will be removed to No. 1 Barclay-street, being the first store im that 
smaller do all the great things of this world appear to it. It loves | C@?#e!us and elegant establishment, the new American hotel, which 
rather to dwell on the minutiae of life, on the often-repeated, on the |, "°% nearly completed 

always-recurnng, on minute joys and pursuits, yet without losing The battle of Okee-Chokee.—The following extract of a letter from 


Thus, when a man is placed on a high mountain, |! our esteemed Floridian correspendent gives some particulars of the 


olly r ] , : ». —— “a 
alleys scem larger than be bloody fight of Okee-Chokee, where the veteran Colone 


tsclf in them. 


the hills below him dwindle; but the v "Savior. for 





fore his elevation. 7 : ha feck Ses bs Wicviln. icenid bin ccmesinen in Bodine ee 
Surrerines or cnitpren.—Children were the first martyrs of the 3 
P gathered from many a savage fray, since the days of ‘Tippecance 
church, at the massacre of the innocents; and they are still made nage ; fe 
down to the breaking up of Black-Hawk’s power upon the Badaxe, 


to suffer far too much. They are made martyrs to the coldness, or 


Colonel Taylor led his regiment :-—* 1 know not wheth 





misjudged fondness, of parents, and martyrs to study. O, wipe = a ’ ‘ 

uway their tears!) Know ye not how hurtful are heavy rains, when | “@Ve yet seen sny of the numerous short, and, as I fear, mappro 

the blossom is just ope ning? , priate, letters for publication, which | have forwarded from tine to 
Tue cusx.—The sun is the only image of Gi ouds. the moon, |) time since I have been mm this land of incongruities. Since | poined 





yet it shines out every morning, the || the army of operation, T have b 






































the earth, night, all obseure it: een in command of a mounted co 

source of light and life. What then Shall we refuse to lift up our pany of infantry ; and vou will easily comprehend my onvement 

eyes in prayer to God, because clouds sometimes hide his visage, | situation for all civilized or refined occur when ft ice aie 
Re: = o ite - shemenn im another enher 

and wait ull we can see its perfect brightness in GUSINEE SP MEF for six weeks I have been mm the » e, from day til afte 

History or THe wortp —Whatever portion of man’s history we |). ) es a ‘ , 

p ? : Gark, Willout inte Mission i sis What we moy call actual service 
study, we shall find that the weak and the wicked are the most na : 
' » oh , . bot ae with @ pe unity I am enoving a respite for my horse sand men, 
merous, and th pure and the good appear oniy here and there, like ; ‘ . 
. : “ of some two or three cays, and to this you are mdebted for the u 
icebergs, which, in the midst of the salt sea, preserve the sweetness , . ~— . 
of thas wahere fhetion of this erustle 1 will endeavour to send something of a 

f ‘ 

FemMALe ATT CTIONS IN THE MARRIAGE STATE To att mpt to | tolerable na e, Uf Tam allows a week to rest ny mental and cor 
enchain a husband's affections by mere attractions, whether of body | poreal functions The notes I hav but time and opportumty are 
or mind, without the sense and the heart, which : ean preserve | requisite for spreading them at large You have doultless heard, ere 
them, is about as wise as to try to form a garland of flowers only. + tus, of the disastrous vet victorious battle of the Okee-Chokee, o 

= ' 
withe stalks es Lake Hav adrawr vy irst hostile sword im this engage 
 semiaditi soni oi - 1 h eases tiene 2 1 
THE PRESENT TIME Is it not with t I wo time as with " t. | may slew rt Ss, net unimnterest , perhaps, to one 
which, according to Humboldt, are always surro Iw Satis ‘ 
acserts, \ cn “ ) i ! i who . wt i , Gre of Mara as weil an Mer = " 
banks of perpetual verdure? ‘I only difficulty is, thet you must) ) , ; 
: diy oll ny t er Dayle having merched for more 
have crossed th sert, before you ean discern the shor 
t . r thanan i Sar ‘ ‘ not hw ty ; 
Symeatuv.—How tnt a change in the t rature of our ' | C, 
. ’ ' - a , 
hearts, can make us feel warm or cool toward others, ond they to antag ; ’ WOTis— (Navi intluential 
- ’ ’ 
ward us! Morning turns frost into dew; evening turns dew into, * nore two eople surrends 
frost Which shal to ts » ¢ of Decent twentv-tith, ne the re 

Usion OF GREAT human nature ' dt e ot ‘ fA « = Jones, who vows 
is, when the love of ' er; for er to sub tothe | faced ceorers ito fight <o long ¢ 
such a spirit is Ike stime time || sincle warriour ve. ved near the battle-vround 
that it points tie way. the command officer addressed t commissioned officer na 

Tae — ‘ase She ol » she nm f lif only. and 

2 POETR Lit » who enjoys the prose of life only, and 

i HE POE ¥ OF F ite ys they ‘ r made spec pre , ‘ ox ‘ A A description. in 
notits poetry, hes at best a poor and imperfect enjoyiment; itis as : : 

' vords, of the a d, is impossible ting would fall chort of it 
though he was placed in an autumn, rch m harvests, but with no . Ta 
birds to erve life or expression to its scenery _— dese “ of the universe never 

, = mad more dismal spot bert: ulated for Indian ad - nd 

Tue eresent.— The present is but a narrow tongue of land, be —— ‘ ie ted for Indian advantage, and 
tween the two great uceans of the past and the futur he sia f their enemies, | come as pear the fant truth as | 

possit < T} t. « rechowe hav t fallen on thos, of all 
ti} stile spots in | , of itself proves more than deseription can 
BOOK TABLE, I ' 8 eee , 
Suv oO Ges 2 F s ecyVv a 1 tue pera ons previoue'y 

We arc happy to learn that Carey, Lea a IB nenara s seautiral | made by ourselves, would consume more paper than T have at my 
copy of Bulwer’s * Leila, or the Sieze of Grenada, . ’ 

, : < : iat alter a ce te battle, of nearl 
from the press of these enmiurhtened and patiuca-spirit ‘ a 

a tterly t od ’ } 2 ond 
meets wit u versal acceptance rr s Te-pu < 4 i t nea OUL OF Coors, and we were 
the most popular historical fictions of the day, is ¢ BEC iC and s ha scene he ! 
perbly printed Is aa imperial octavo, mmpresses wes Phe ve ef the savages were 
paper—where we : ive “a rivulet of te Xt meanar & tut ro ¢ wounded and 
meadow of margm embellished with fitteen vorge ravings, ne—t ilped mt manv brave soldiers—in short, the wn 
exccuted in the besi manner by the best artists Lhe wor ' “ : 
to be a fac simile ot the London edition, and to be « 4 . S c c At least, such 
, . : $ ( ) 8, CC r ‘ " iualile aff 
pects, to that exquisite volume We Lave selected scme portion of | my t Or mua, « J \ ie OF rs, 
* Leila” for to-day's Mirror }) m0 ive x v si t erat the new ers Ti s the 
= : ' ’ ’ ef ‘ 2 2 > 

The sane publishers have issued, in two duodecimos, Miss Lan- |] only battle yet fought with s most resolute] mav add, abused— 
don’s far-famed novel of * C uo Brides.” 1) Indian peo it Heaven knows | join vanist t uu, not from ineclina 
Bs .} made ~ e* ' Me, é 
from wie . nave * de ce 4 . Is WOTA tion, but duty It was a battle, indeed, only ex 7 ed bv onc. sur- 

. bakers 
is coNsicdered one of u * season, and | . 
i passed by none, recorded in the annals of Indian t There 


»ejualtethat of * st Maltravers.”” Both these works 





has had aro 









may be had of the Messrs. Carvills and Company, of this cuy j will be another. Which of the three corps darnere is to enjoy it 
works of * Charles Lamb, with his Life and Letters: by ‘T. || Semains ia futuro w 
surd.* The Messrs. Harper have published Sergeant Pal i » 

Snaelta wall ; pilin: uskial salt anenie i Petticoal-covernment —One would think, had been altos 

repay perusal; a » whole of « Fl * the sdmirers {| S20wn in the worid before, pudgrr hy ine interoet which the news- 

of the delgltful essavs which appeared under that celebrated name, || papers, on both sides of the Atlar take in every movement of 

have here the private letters of the author, with many choice mer- |} sh queen, Victoria. The ladies. bless their souls, who are 


irles Lamb, that have not before been known ta this i 

tuste, stvle and sentiment, these writlugs may | 
be safe ! ghsh than any | 
tion of the present age, and we shall therefore make no apology for 
attempting, hereafter, to analyze their peculiarties for the henetit of |} 
the Anverican reader. 


ccaux of 4 
r rot! HY used to governing without having ther power 





In hamear, 
lv averred to be more thorougt 


country } , 
formal resalves of londs and commons, don't half bke this dwelling 





VY bi produc- 





| 

pon the prerogative of a princess, to the undervaluing of the prior 
And 
the imperious belle, whose charms have conquered her own way to 


and natural right of a woman to govern, that ie thue unplied 


power—who reigns over a world of hearts, each of which she has 
subdued in detail, thinks that the men make altogether too much 
noise about * a child,” who quietly takes her place upon a throne 
which others have prepared for her, and which she exerts a woman's 


ordinary ability in preserving. This is certainly a view of the sub 


yect that never occurred to us, and we shall not forget it hereafter, 


when having occasi to speak of this 


if half be true that 


fortunate young person, who, 


" 
r her, has ecriamly, tt must be 


s tod conecrt 


confessed, seated herself in the very place she was meant to fill 


The best thing that we have heard lately, howeve r, te lis as much for 





the woman as the queen Dive voung Lord Bly nstone, as our fair 
readers all know, is saul to have been sent mto honourable banish 
me tto India, dur the late reprn, because he made himself too 
agreeable to the mance r-apparent; and Victoria, at a recent 


closet-interview with one of the chef officers of her royal unele's 























rovernment, is reported to have irged tum with having sent off 
her exiled admirer in a sh that was unscaworthy for whic 
notwithstanding his denial charge, her majesty gave h 
lordship what, in polite parlance, ts called “a regular blowing-up.” 

Rural independ Lown lots, as evervbody knows, have suf 
{ rgcly from the depression of the times, though real estate, 
renerally, has not falls s ©! ortion with other i rty 

Bat the msecurity of a city live ood hos much increased the value 
ol prod ictive farms, to wlich many pers s of simali, t ready cay 
tal, are now tur? the attention, to secure at ly indepn 
for themselves and cluldre The Hudson River Chr le 
tious One person ts nerehbourhood who. um IS24 pure hased a 
farin in Haverstraw for tour thousand do He has, in the mea 
tine, made an excellent liv om tts luet ind saved money, 
ind lately sold it te thos dollar l Chro 
cle, is an eviden { “ fistry d keey i in won 
order We may that ‘ «, te that, a are is he 
more re “tal em vent t the ' ever 
whose 1 ce, however n e felt for 4 &. & 
likely to make agri et ' sate , , 
open to the ent “ s \s ‘ tonmtion 

ow turned to t ‘ Nt of « sre } ’ . to 
embark i farming ¢ t “ vild t kK that that 4 ‘ 
Loudon'’s Rural An ‘ ‘ treats of the t mode of co 
struc wy ** fart “ dra ‘ ans oft tt ‘ 
t t be adv wreaus 5 i of lis vo 

} sw _ ‘ to ¢ proltol the 

wksetlers 

Rirers of mi t | ‘ \ 1 te 
flow so abundantly ‘ some Of lie weeste stutes, | ome cor 
realed in che ‘ | " t t ev. U moment 
thev take their way t ( The ¢ v< al Ve ! ention 
that from as ‘ ‘ fis eo im Pertage County 
upwards of tive ' ’ ‘ ‘ vi onex rte this vea 

ry from ‘ ‘ prrerdire , seventy tho l 
dollars meome to the t \ \ ' (Query 
was it settled ty We n Ib wa se teile tare read 
that they oug a ‘ r two reas I tis, tha 
is ( Aney nov . ‘ ‘ 

t cola tr “ “t ‘ yf 
tee! onal ae ! ee y aged by 
‘ ‘ tle vt ‘ t t eA ‘ ‘ ait t ‘ meu 
the staple pro 

S yof R / A t ‘ e Nashville Ke 
1 desenie ‘ tiie t t nver oi 
! ( nm these ’ t ! \ ! ‘ 
shove the rapide, te Mus Island, ad of about ' 
the western sv ‘ vi ’ ‘ 

aus ! five | 1 ' te 
cers, and has st ‘ " r 

rba ne ‘ et bree I ol le 
he " An Vig ‘ \ ‘ ‘ t 
tive fiver w i ‘ t oll i ! TV ‘ t 
ouchmaly attrac op ' t ral! 

art rs Down fe l 1 ‘ ‘ m to the 
mot the wate e Mm some | es covercd with f e ot dense 
i rience, of a ni at iM In othe ‘ re standime o« 
distinet in ali the « is tat ‘ Vale too, neh mm 
their orginal elements thost scale to the setth viow 

Satisfactory Hallo, boy ' did y e4 wichuck turn round 
that cliff and run acre thie meadow 

“A woodchuck 

“Ves! be qu ck! a woedchuck ' 


ler gray varmunut 


«Was 
“Vox! 
* A longish eretur, wit 
« Ves 


* Tad it 


» Vos, yes 


ita ken 


yes 


he qmeck, or he'll 
a sharp snout 
ou 


“Toke for digging roots, prey 
“Ves! I tell you; yust sucha 
* Wel!, T haint seen such 
The Part —Miss Maywood is indeed a bewitching ere 


a cretur hereabonte 


afnre 


As 





the dancing gurl in La Bevadere, =! vs ‘led the town captive in 
her tram.”’ Jtis wonderful that a ¢ ' only twelve years of ape 
possess such fascinating histrionwh grace and pewer, There 
is no describing ber—*o be appreciated she must be seen We are 
not aston:sted that she turned the heads of the staid end sober cite 
zens of Philad pha As we write, our own is a whorl, and now 
that the momick seer s passed away, her furry figure floats be- 
ore us like a “epost of hight, melting in the musick of the epherce 
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THE LOVE-CHASE. 





BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 





Act V.—Scene 1.—A room in Sir William Fondlove's 
house. 


Stk WILLIAM seated with two Lawyers. 


Sir W. How many words you take to tell few things. 
Again, again Say over what, said once, 
Methinks we're told enough. 

First L. It is the law, 
Which labours at precision. 

Sir W. Yes; and thrives 
ae uncertainty—and makes it, too, 

h all its pains to shunit. 1 could bind 

Myself, methinks, with but the twentieth part 
Of all this cordage, sirs.—But every man, 
As they say, to his own business. You think 
The settlement is handsome? 

First L. Very, sir. 

Str W. Then, now, sirs, we have done, and take my 

thanks, 

Which, with your charges, I will render you 
Again to-morrow. 

First L. Happy nuptials, sir! 

Str W. Who passes there ! 

to me, 

And Master Wildrake, too! 1 wait for them. 
Bold work '—without her leave to wait upon her, 
And ask her go to church '—'Tis taking her 
By storm. What else could move her yesterday, 
But jealousy? What causeth jealousy 
But love? She’s mine the moment she receives 
Conclusive proof like this, that heart and soul, 
And mind and person, | am all her own! 
Heigh-ho! These soft alarms are very sweet, 
And yet tormenting, too' Ha' Master Wildrake, 


(Lawyers go out. 
Hoa! send my daughter 





Enter WiLDRAKE. 


IT am glad you're ready, for i'm all in arms 
To bear the widow off! Come! Don't bes 
All must go merrily, you know, to-day '—— 
She still doth bear him hard, |] see! The girl 
Affects him not, and Trueworth is at fault; 
Though, clear itis, that he doth die for her. 
Well, daughter—So I see you're ready, too. 


ad: 


(Asie 


Enter CONSTANCE. 


Why, what's amiss with thee? 
Phabe. (Entering.) The coach is here. 
Sir W. Come, Wildrake, offer her your arm 
Con, (To Witonake.) I thank you' 
1 am not an invalid '—can use my limbs ; 
Ile knows not how to make an arm befits 
A lady lean upon. 
Sir W. Why, teach him, then. 
Con, Teach him! Teach Master Wildrake' 
indeed !' 
I taught my dog to beg, because I knew 
That he could learn it. 
Su W. Peace, thou little shrew! 
I'll have no wrangling on my wedding-day? 
Here, take my arm. 
Con, Vil not '—Tll walk alone! 
Live, die alone' I do abominate 
The fool, and all his sex! 
Sir W. Again! 
Con. | have done. 
When do you marry, Master Wildrake’ She 
Will want a husband goes to church with thee ! 


Teach, 


(Ext. 





Scene Il-— Widow (Green's dressing-room—Winow GREEN 
discovered at her torlet, aitended by AMELIA—WALLER'S 
jetter to LY via ™ her hand 


Widow G. Oh, bond of destiny '—Fair bond, that seal’st 
My fate in happiness '—I'l) read thee yet 
Again, although thou'rt written on my heart 
But here his hand, inditing thee, did lie! 
And this the tracing of his fingers' So 
I read thee that could rhyme thee, as my prayers‘ 
** At noon, to-morrow, will I make thee mine. 
Walt thou recewve from me the name of wife 
The name of husband give me in erchange !" 
The traitress' to break my billet-doux, 
And take the envelope! But I forgive her, 
Since she did teave the rich contents behind 
Amelia, give this feather more a slo; 
That it sit droopingly. {t would look all 
Dissol vement—naueht about me to bespeak 
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| That I should win the heart of a young man. 
| My bridesmaids come. Oh, dear! 


Enter TWO LaDIEs. 
| Firat a How do you! A good morning to you—Poor 
dea 
Why, we thought 


| How comm you are affected ' 
| You ne’er would summon us. 
Widow G. One takes, you know, 
| When one is flurried, twice the time to dress. 
| My dears, have either of you salts! I thank you! 
They are excellent ; the virtue’s gone from mine, 
Nor thought I of renewing them.—Indeed, 
| I'm unprovided, quite, for this affair. 
| First L. Uthink the bridegroom’ scome! 
Widew G. Don't say so! How 
| You've made my heart jump! 
First L. As you sent for us, 
A new-launch'd carriage drove up to the door— 
The servants all in favours. 
| Widow G. 'Pon my life, 
I never shall get through it ; lend me your hand. 
(Half roses, and throws herself back onher chair again. 
; [must sit down again! There came just now 
| A feeling like to swooning over me. 
I am sure, before ‘tis over, I shall make 
A fool of myself! I vow I thought not half 
| So much of my first wedding-day' I'll make 
An effort. Let me lean upon your arm, 
And give me yours, my dear. Amelia, mind 
Keep near me with the smelling-bottle 
Enter SERVANT. 


Serv. Madam 


The bridegroom's come. (Exit. 
Widow G. The brute has knocked me down ' 

To bolt it out so! IL had started less 

If he had fired a cannon at my ear. 

How shall lever manage to hold up 

Tillallisdone' I'm tremour, head to foot, 

You can excuse me, can’t you !—Pity me. 

One may feel queer upon one’s wedding-day. (Exeunt. 





| 
ScENE THE Last—A drawing-room. 


Enter servants, showing mm Sik Witttam FonpLove, 
Constance and Master WILDRAKE— Servants exeunt. 


Str W. (Aside to WiLoRAKE.) Good Master Wildrake, 
look more cheerfully '—Come, 
You do not honour to my wedding-day. 
How brisk am 1!) My body moves on springs ' 
My stature gives noinch I throw away ; 
My supple joints play tree and sportfully ; 
I'm every atom what a man should be. 
Wild. | pray you pardon me, Sir William! 
Sir W. Smile, then, 
| And talk, and rally me' [did expect, 
| Ere half an hour had passed, you would have put me 
A dozen times to the blush. Without such things, 
| r bridegroom knows not his own wedding-day 
| lsee' Herlooks are glossary to thine 
She flouts thee still—I marvel! not at thee : 
| There's thunder tn that cloud' | would to-day 
| It would disperse, and gather in the morning 
I fear me much thou know'st not how to woo. 
| il give thee a lesson. Ever there's a way, 
But knows one how to take it' Twenty men 
| Have courted Widow Green. Whohas her now? 
| L sent to advertise her that to-day 
I meant to marry her. She wouldn't open 
My note. And gave fup! lL took the way 
To make her love me' 1 did send again 
To pray her leave my daughter should be bridesmaid. 
That letter, too, came back. Did Igive up! 
| Ltook the way to make herlove me! Yet 
| Again, | sent to ask what church she choose 
| To marry at: my note came back again, 
And did lL yet give up! Ltook the way 
| To make her love me. All the while | found 
| She was preparing forthe wedding. Take 
A hint from me! She comes! My fluttering heart 
| Gives note the empress of its realms is near 
| Now, Master Wildrake, mark, and learn trom me 
How it behoves a bridegroom play lus part. 


| Enter Wivow Green, supported by her bridesmatds, and 


followed by AMELIA. 


| Widow G. [cannot raise my eyes—they cannot bear 
The beams of his, which, like the sun's, I feel 
| Are on me, though Lsee them not, enlightening 
The heaven of his voung face; nor dare I scan 
| The brightness of his form, which symmetry, 
And youth, and beauty, in enriching, vie. 
He kneels to me! Now grows my breathing thick, 
| as though | did await aseraph’s voice, 
, Too neh for mortal ear 
Sir W. My gentle bride ' 
Widow G. Who's that! who speaks to me! 
Sor W. These transports check. 





Boldness' | would appear a timid bride, 
Trembling upon the verge of wifehood, as | 
I ne'er before had stood there! That will do | 
Oh, dear '—how I am agitated—don't 

lL look sot Ihave found a secret out. 

Nothing in women strikes a man so much | 
As to look interesting! Hang this cheek | 
Of mine! It is too saucy ; what a pity | 
To have a colour of one’s own'—Amelia' 

Could you contrive, dear girl, to bleach my cheek, 

How I would thank you' { could give it then | 
What tint J choose, and that should be the hectick, 
Respeaks a heart in delicate commotion. 

Tam much too florid! Stick a rose in my hair, 

The brightest you can find, "twill help, my girl, 

Subdue my rebel colour—Nay, the rose 

Doth lose complexion, not my cheek! Exchange it 
For a carnation. That's the flower, Amelia! 

You see how it doth triumph o'er my cheek. 

Are vou content with me? 

Amelia. Lam, my lady. 

Widow G. And whither, think you, has the hussy gone, 
Whose place you fili so well? Into the country ' 

Or faney you she stops in town? 

Ameha. | can't 
Comecture. 

Widow G. Shame upon her'—Leave her place 
Without a moment's warning —with a man, too , | 
Seom'd he a gentleman that took her hence’ ' 

Ameha. He aid. 

Widow G. You never saw him here before ? 

Amelia. Never. 

Widow C. Not lounging on the other side 
Of the street, and reconnoitring the windows? 

Amelia. Never. 

Widow ©. "Twas plann'd by letter. Notes, you know, 
Have often come to her—but I forgive her, 

Since this advice she chanc'd to leave hehind 

Of gentie Master Waller's wishes, which 

I bless myself in blessing '—Gods, a knock’ 
‘Tis he! Show in those ladies are so kind 
To act my bridesmaids for me on this brief 
And agitating notice. (AMELIA goes out.) 
A bride sufficientiy' And this the hand 
That gives away my liberty again. 

Upon my life, it 1s a pretty hand ; 

A delicate and sentimental hand ! 

No lotion equals gloves ; no woman knows 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


Yes, | ook 


The use of them that does not sleep in them‘ | 
Mv neck hath kept its colour wond'rously 
Well; after all, it is no miracle 


' To marry thee 


“ 


Lo, an example to mankind I set, 
Of amorous emprise ; and who should thrive 
In love, if not Love's soldier, who doth press 
The doubtful siege, and will not own repulse. 
Lo' here | tender thee my fealty, 
To live thy duteous slave. My queen thon art, 
In frowns or smiles, to give me life or death 
Oh, deign look down upon me! In thy face 
Alone | look on day ; it is my sun 
| Most bright ; the which denied, no sun doth rise 
| Shine out upon me, my divinity’ 
My gentle Widow Green! my wife to be , 
My love, my life, mv drooping, blushing bride! 
Widow G. Sir Willlam Fondlove, you're a fool * 





Nir W. A fool! 

Widow G. Why come vou hither, sir, in trim like this? 
Or rather, why at all? 

Sir W. Why come Lhither? 


Widow G. The 
Sir William Fondlove, 
And von are sixty, seventy, if a day; 

At least, you look it, sir. [marry vou' 
When did a woman wed her grandfather? 

Ser W. Her brain ts turned! 

Widow G. You're in your dotage, sir, 

And yet a boy in vanity’ But know 
Yourself from me you are old and ugly, sir! 


man will drive me mad‘ 
I'm but forty, sir, 





Str W. Do vou deny vou are in love with me? 
Widow ©. In love with thee! 

Sw W. That vou are jealous of me? 

Widow G. Jealous! 

Sir W. To very lunacy! 

Widow G. To hear him! 

Ser W. Dovou forget what happened vesterday ! 
Widow G Sir William Fondlove! 

Sor W. Widow Green, fair play '— 


Are vou not laughing! Is it not a jest? 
Do you believe me seventy to a day? 
DoT look it?) Am told and ugly? Why, 


| Why do I see those favours in the hall, 


These ladies dressed as bridesmaids, thee as bride, 

Unless to marry me?! (hnock. 
Widow G. He is coming, sir, 

Shall answer you for me? 

Enter WALLER, with gentiomen as bridesmen. 

Waller. Where is she’ What! 

All that bespeaks the day except the fair 

That's queen of it? Most kind of you to grace 

My nuptials so! But that I render you 


‘My thanks in full, eauhe ‘ful my hegpinces, 
| And tell me where’s my bride ? 

Widow G. She's here. 

Weller. Where’ 

Widow G. Here, 
| ~~ A gg Waller' 


. Lady, do not mock me. 
Widow ¢. G. Mock thee ! My heart is stranger to such 


iris Bi. .. tenderness and duty all. 
|; Lprey you mock not me, for I do strive 
ith fears and soft emotions, that require 
| Support. Take not away my little strength, 
| And leave me at the mercy of a feather. 
|} Lam thy bride! If tis thy happiness 
|, To think me so, believe it, and be rich 
| To thy most boundless wishes! Master Waller, 
I am thy waiting bride, the Widow Green! 
| Waller. Lady, no widow is the bride I seek, 
| Rut one the church has never given yet 
| The nuptial blessing to! 
Widow G. What mean you, sir’ 
Why come a bridegroom here, if not to me 
| You sued to be your bride’? Is this your hand, sir’ 
(Showing letter. 
|| Waller. It is! address’d to your fair waiting-maid 
Widow G, My waiting-maid! The laugh is passing 
| round, 
|| And now theturn is yours, sir. Sheis gone' 
| Eloped! run off! and with the gentleman 
That brought your billet-doux. 
Waller. ls Trueworth talse’ 
| He must be false. What madness tempted me 
To trust him with such audience as I knew 
Must sense, and mind, and soul of man entrance, 
And leave him but the power to feel its spell! 
Of his own lesson he would profit take, 
And plead at once an honourable love, 
Supplanting mine, less pure, reformed tco late’ 
And if he did, what merit |, except 
To lose the maid | would have wrongly won, 
And had I rightly prized her, now had worn? 
I get but my deservings' 


Enter TRUEWORTH, leading in LyD1Ia richly dressed, and 


veiled from head to foot. 


Master Trueworth, 
Though for thy treachery thou hast excuse, 
Thou must account for it, so much J lose! 
Sir, you have wrong’d me to amount beyond 
Acres, and gold, and lite, which makes them rich. 
And compensation | demand of you, 
Such as a man expects, and none but one 
That's less than man refuses! Where’s the maid 
You falsely did abstract’ 
True. | took her hence, 
But not by guile, nor yet enforcement, sir, 
But of her free will, Knowing what she did. 
That, as I found, | cannot give her back ; 
| own her state 1s chang’d, but, im her place, 
This maid | offer you, her image, far 
As feature, form, complexion, nature zo! 
Resemblance halting only there, where thou 
Thyself didst pause—condition , for this maid 
Is gently born, and generously bred. 
Lo' for your fair loss, fair equivalent’ 
Waller. Show me another sun, another earth 
I can inhabit, as this sun and earth; 
As thou didst take the mand, the maid herself 
Give back herself, her sole equivalent! 
True Uer sole equivalent I offer yon' 
My sister, sir, long counted lost, now found, 
Who fled her home unwelcome bands to ‘scape, 
Which a half-father would have fore’d upon her, 
Taking advantage of her brother's absence, 
Away on travel tna distant land! 
Return'd, [| missed ber; of the cause received 
Invention, coward, talse and criminating ' 
And gave her up for lost, but happily 
Did find her yesterday— Behold her, sir' 
(Removes veil. 
Waller. Lydia’ 
Widow G. My waiting-maid ' 
Waller. Thy sister, Trueworth! 
Art thou fit brother to this virtuous maid? 
True. (Greing Lypia to Watter.) Let this assure thee 
Lydia. (To Wipew Green.) Madam, pardon me 
My double character, for honesty, 
No other end assumed—and my concealment 
Of Master Waller's love. In all things else 
I trust I may believe you hold me blameless! 
At least, I'll sav tor you I should be so, 
For it was pastime, madam, not a task 
To wait upon you' Little you exacted, 
And ever made the most of what I did 
In mere obedience to you 
Widow G. Give me your hand ; 
No love withou! a little roguery. 
If you do play the mistress well as maid, 
You will bear off the bell' There never was 
A better girl'—I have made myself a fool 
1am undone, if goes the news abroad, 
My wedding-dress I donned for no effect 
Except to put it off! Lmust be married! 
I'm a lost woman, if another day 
1 go without a husband'—What a sight 
He looks by Master Waller '—Yet he ts physick, 
1 die without, so needs must gulp it down. 
I'l swallow him with what good grace I can. 
Sir William Fondlove ! 
Sir W. Widow Green' 
Widow G. Lown 
lL have been rude to you. Thou dost not look 
So old by thirty, forty years as I 
Did say. Thou'rt far from ugly—very far ; 
And as I said, Sir William, once before, 
Thou art a kind and neht good-humoured man 
I was but angry with you! Why,I'll tell you 
At more convenient season—and you know 
An angry woman heeds not what she says, 
| And will say any thing ! 
Ser W. L were unworthy 
The name of man, if an apology 
So gracious came off proftitiess, and from 
A lady' Will vou take me, Widow Green? 
Widow G. Hem! (Courtestes.) 
True. (To Witorake.) Master Wildrake dressed to 
gotochurch! 
She has acknowledged, then, she loves thee ’—No’ 
Give me thy hand, I'll lead thee up to her. 
} Wild, 'Sdeath! what are you about’ You know her not. 
| She'll brain thee! 
rue. Fear not—come along with me 
Fair Mistress Constance! 
Con. Well, sir? 
Wild. (To Truewortn.) Mind‘ 
True. Don't fear 
|, Love you not neighbour Wildrake * 
|| Con. Love, sir! 
| Trwe. Yes, 
| You do 
Con. He loves another, sir, he does ' 
Thate him. We were children, sir, together 
| For fifteen years and more ; there never cam® 
The day we did not quarrel], make it up, 
Quarrel again, and make it up again. 
Were never neighbours more like neighbour, sir. 
| Since he became a man, and I a woman, 
| It still has been the same ; nor cated I ever 
|, To give « frown to any other, six, 





SEED 
And now to come and tell me he’s in love, 

And ask me to be bridesmaid to his bride! 

How durst he do it, sir '—to fall in love! 

| Methinks at least he might have asked my leave, 

| Nor had I wondered had he asked myself, sir! 

|| Wald . Then, give thyself to me! 

|} Con. ‘How ! what! 

| _ Wild. Be mine. 

|| Thou art the only maid thy neighbour loves. 

i Con. Art serious, neighbour Wiidrake ? 








it 


Wild. In the church 
I'll answer thee, if thou wilt take me ; though 
I neither dress, nor walk, nor dance, nor know 
“The Widow Jones” from an Italian, French, 
Or German air. 
Con. No more of that.—My hand. 
Wild. Giv’st it as free as thou didst yesterday * 
Con. (Affecting to strike him.) Nay! 
Hy Wiid. | will thank it, give 1: how thou wilt. 
Widow G. Atriple wedding! May the Widow Green 
Obtain brief hearing ere she quits the scene, 
| The Love-Chase to your kinaness to commend, 
In favour of an old, now absent friend ! 


THE END. 


| 











Ba TEORSE LY Brcks. 


UNKER HILL. 
| BY ALFRED RB. STREET 
THE eve of a deathless day 
Had gather'd o’er the land, 
And the clear moon cast her silvery ray 

| On banner, plume, and brand ; 
} Ranks of the bold and free 
| Were rallying thickly round, 
With the watchword, * Liberty '” 

To drum and trumpet sound 
The hunter jeft his deer-trod hill, 
The hamiet's busy voice was still, 
The bark lay idly by the shore, 
The city’s hum arose ne more— 
And wild birds in the thicket sung 
Where late the woodsman’s hatchet rung 
Ali came to swell! the patriot ranks— 

Men who, to man, ne’er bow'd the knee 

Like mountain-torrents, wild and free, 
Fierce bursting trom their banks. 


Morn breaks, On yonembattled height, 
What form stands towering in the air— 
Holding an wgis, broad and bright, 
O'er the smal! band collected there’ 
And whose that banner o'er her streamme, 
In striped and starry blazon gleaming’ 
And whose that eagle at her side, 
With arching neck and glance of pride’ 
American' ‘tis Freedom's form! 
| Does not thy life-blood kindle warm * 
And thine that standard waving bigh— 
And thine that eagle pluming by. 
With biast of trump, and roll of drum, 
Near, and more near, thy foemen come ' 
1 Think, sire' thy helpless children throw 
Their arms for succour round thee now’ 
Think, son! thy age-worn parents feel 
Their fire-side hopes are on thy steel ' 
And, most of all, oh, think that ve 
Detend a nation's liberty ' 


Have ve not seen, along the sky, 

| The tempest rear its sulphury crest, 
Till, fold on told, in blackest die, 

It gathers round some mountain's breast 

As rush and blend those sable palls, 
Relow a solemn stillness fails— 
Till whizzing lightnings cut the ar, 
And bursting thunders rattle there. 
What thongh beneath the splintering shoc 
Toppiles the clit and rolls the rock- 
What though before the rushing blast, 
Tail pines, like weeds, to earth are cast, 
And the strong rains the streamlets lash, 
Till, foaming torrents, on they dash, 
Stull firm the mountai rears its form 
And frowns defiance to the storm. 

} Thus came, thus rush'd the despot might 
And thus the tree maimtain’d the fight 


Smoke veils the view —but flash on flash, 
And roar on rear, and crash en crash, 
And groan, and shriek, and shout and vel! 
The prezress of the combat tell. 

Fiifully through the lurid haze, 

Shoots fierce and red the cannon's blaze, 
And glance, like sparkies on a stream, 
Glitter of sword, and bayonet gleam. 

It hifts—wiid scene of rushing files, 

And dropping forms, and thickening piles 
But, on yon earthen mounds, behold ' 
That starry flag ts stil! unroll’d 

There. side by side, the patriots stand, 
The bulwark of their native land 


In struggling masses—up the hill, 

On the steep glacis, scorch'd and plough'd. 
Beneath the tottering ramparts, still 

The eager hosts of England crowd. 
Twice had they hur|’d, with warriour might, 
On Freedom's ranks. the deadly fight, 
And twice, upon their corpse strewn track, 
Ry Freedom's sons, been beaten back. 
But see’ they rally now—the air 
Gileams with the bayonets bristling there 
They come' they come’ Brave hearts' who stay‘d 
That serried torrent undismay'd, 

When hercer in its flow, 
Ry all the dearest ties of earth— 
By ali the holiest rights of birth, 

Sink not beneath it now. 


Once more ' once more! ve tried and true ' 
Bear up. for Freedom strives with you— 
Your tanner waves before vour eye, 

Your guarcian eagle hovers nigh. 

By every blow zh 

On every effort glo 

Ha! Warren falls' but waver not— 
Pour in your last, your deadliest shot" 





Now, like a lion, death-beset, 
And drench'’d with blood, unconquer'd yet- 
With bristiing mane, and rolling eve— 
Too weak to rush—too proud to fly— 
= owling more erim, as hasten foes, 
Growing more fierce, as thicken blows— 
Till, with a rear of deep despair, 
He staggers feebly to his lair. 
Grasp, grasp again, ve little band ' 
Each weapon with determined band ; 
Though every limb is faint with toil, 
And every vein has stain'd the soil, 
With your clench'd muskets, stnke once more ' 
One crushing blow '—‘us o'er '—'tis o'er '— 
And shouting as they slowly flee, 
They jeave the humbled king his useless vietory 











